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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS, 
4 For the Christian Observer. 


PSALM CVII. 

it PROEM. 

a RAISE ye Jenovan, for he is good, 

.- For everlasting is his mercy! 

a Let the ransomed of Jehovah speak, 

Whom he hath redeemed from the hand of the foe ; 


a And trom the nations hath assembled them, - 5 
= From the east, and from the west ; from the north, and from tie sea. 


& NARRATION. 
Ve I. 
= They wandered in the desert, in the pathless waste, 
A city of habitation they did not find ; 
Famished with hunger, parched with thirst, 
¥ Their souls within them fainted. : 10 
a Then they cried unto Jenovan in their trouble ; 
‘a Qut of their afflictions he delivereth them ; 
& tie led them forth by the right way, 
a That they might reach a city of habitation. 
Let them praise Jehovah for his mercy, 15 
And his wonders wrought in favour of men; 
For he hath satisfied the craving soul, 
And the famished soul, he hath filled with goodness! 


II. 

The dwellers in darkness, and the shadow of death, 
Bound in affliction, and in iron ; 20 
Because they rebelled against the words of God, 
And the counsel of the Highest they despised— 
Then he humbled with labour their heart, 
They fell down—and there was not a helper! 

Then they cried unto Jehovah in their trouble ; 25 

Out of their afflictions, he delivereth them ; 

He led them forth from darkness and the shadow of death, 
3 And their bonds, he burst asunder. 
& Let them praise Jehovah for his mercy, 
: And his wonders wrought in favour of men; 30) 
: For he hath destroyed the gates of brass, 
4 And the bars of iron hath smitten asunder ! 
‘ ! 


IL. 
Fools for the way of their transgression, 
' And for their iniquities are afflicted ; 
Curist, Onserv, No. 97. A 
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All food their soul abhorretn' 
They have even drawn near to the gates of death. 
Then they cried unto Jenovan in their trouble, 
Out of their troubles he delivereth them ; 
He sendeth his word and healeth them, 
He snatcheth them out of their graves. 
Let them praise Jehovah for his mercy, 
And his wonders wrought in favour of men ; 
And let them sacrifice the sacrifices of thanksgiving, 
And let them declare his works with rejoicing. 


IV. 


They who descend to the sea in ships, 
Who prosecute business in many waters ; 
These behold the works of Jehovah, 
Even his wonders in the deep ! 
He speaketh, and raiseth the spirit of the tempest, 
And he exal:eth the waves thereof. 
They climb the heavens, they sink to the abyss, 
Their soul is melted because of trouble. 
They reel and stagyer like a drunken man, 
And all their wisdom is swallowed up. 
‘Then they cry unto Jenovau in their trouble, 
Out of their afflictions he delivereth them ; 
He maketh the tempest a calm, 
And the waves thereof are still : 
Then they rejoice because of the stilness, 
And he hath brought them to the haven of their wishes. 
Let them praise Jenovan for bis mercy, 
And his wonders wrought in favour of men ; 
And let them exalt him, in the assembly of the people, 
And in the council of the elders, let them extol him! 


CHORAL HYMN. 


I. 


He turneth rivers into a desert, 

And springs of water into drought ; 

The fruitful land into saltness, 

For the wickedness of them who dwell therein. 


If. 
He turneth the desert into standing water, 
The thirsty land into water-springs ; 
And there he causeth the famished to dwell, 
And they prepare a city of habitation. 


Il. 
And they sow fields, and they plant vineyards, 
And they yield fruits of increase ; 
And he blesseth them, and they multiply greatly, 
And their cattle he doth not diminish, 


IV. 
And they are minished and brought low by tyranny, 
By affliction and sorrow of soul ; 
He poureth contempt on the ty rants, 
And maketh them wander in the pathless waste. 
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V. 
And he raiseth the poor from misery, 
And giveth him families like a flock. 
The A ger behold and rejoice, 
| 


And a 


iniquity shall stop her mouth. 


GRAND CHORUS, 


Who is wise? And he will ponder these things, 


And they shall understand the mercies of Jehovah ! 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE 107th PsaLM. 


This admirable composition is se- 


» cond perhaps to none of the sacred 


odes, in luminous arrangement, in 
justness of imagery, in suavity of 
style, and in all the graces which 


© flow from a happy distribution of 


subject. It has been classed by Bi- 
shop Lowth among the Hebrew 


Idyls, as distinguished by interca- 
jary verses. And, on a close com- 
parison, it will be found also to re- 
semble the Pindaric ode: some of 
its divisions bearing no slight ana- 
logy to the Strophe, Antistrophe, and 
Epode of the Greeks; whilst it ex- 
hibits a fertility of invention, a 
quickness of transition, a conciseness 
and sententiousness of style, similar 
but superior, to what have been ac- 
counted the characteristic excellen- 
cies of the Theban bard. We may 
particularly affirm of this poem, 
that it is eminently distinguished by 
that judicious selection, and happy 
combination, of the most appropriate 
and natural circumstances, which 
Longinus ranks among the great 
sources of the sublime. 

This ode naturally distributes it- 
self into three unequal divisions. 

I. The Proem, or introduction ; 
inviting the children of. Israel to 
celebrate the manifold mercies of 
Jehovah. 

I]. The Narration, or general 
Statement of the subject; which, in 
four stanzas of similar construction, 
evinces the goodness of God by his 
affording present help to those who 
devoutly seek it: 1. 'To wanderers 
in a desert, oppressed with hunger 
and thirst; 2, to those bound in 


prison; 3. to persons languishing in 
sickness ; 4. to mariners in danger 
of shipwreck. 

Il. A Choral Hymn of praise, 
giving a nearer view, and a more 
minute detail, of those provideutial 
mercies which peculiarly respected 
the children of Israel. 

The Proem speaks for itself. 

In the Narration, towards the 
middle of each stanza, there is an 
intercalary couplet, which most 
beautifully and emphatically marks 
the transition from extreme distress, 
to deliverance, and joyful triumph; 
and which is uniformly followed by 
two or more lines stating the pre- 
Cise nature, and absolute fulness, of 
the relief afforded. To this most 
naturaliy succeeds another interca- 
lary couplet expressing the great 
end and object of the poem, 


« Let them praise Jehovah for i's mercy, 
And his wonders wrought in favour of men.” 


Each stanza then closes wil!) a va- 
ried couplet: in the two first reca- 
pitulating God’s mercy; in the two 
last, exciting men, by amplified ex- 
hortation, to celebrate that mercy. 
The Choral Hymn is most judi- 
ciously distributed into smaller por- 
tions; and is thus at once adapted 
to a more minute and special detail 
of circumstances, as well as to the 
purposes of alternate recitation. 
That this branch of the poem is in 
reality a Choral Hymn, I conceive, 
may be pronounced from the 
strongest internal evidence. The 
praise of Jehovah is the great object 
of the sacred poet; he never loses 
sight of it: the Proem is a most 


animated and heart-awakening invi- 
A? 








4 


tation to this praise; each succeed 

ing stanza not only renews the inv: 

tation, but so affectingly exhibits 
the divine goodness, “that eve ry 
hearer of common sensibility must 
feel an inward disposition for act 
of praise; and the fourth stanza es- 
pecially, concludes with this requi- 
sition of gratitude and joy: 

“ Let them praise Jehovah for his gooduess, 
And his wonders wrought in favour of men ; 


And let them exalt him, in the assembly of 


the people, 
And in the council of the elders, 
extol him! ” 


let them 


What then could be more natural, 
what more accordant with the great 
design of the Psalmist, than that the 
whole congregation should imme- 
diately break forth in singing :—that 
the elders, from their division of the 


temple, and the people in their 
places, should alternately chaunt 
the succeeding  quatrains and 


that both should unite, with pious 
exuitation, in the concluding couplet, 
which most emphatically conveys 
the moral of this noble ode ? 

It remains to be observed, that 
in the two first stanzas of the Nar- 
ration, there are beautiful references 
to the passage of the Israelites 
thronch the wilderness, and to the 
Babylonish captivity. It is curious, 
that these great events are absolute- 
ly specified in the Chaldee para- 
phrase; which thus speaks: ‘“ Con- 
cerning the people of the house of 
Israel, he prophesied and _ said, 
They wandered in the desert, in the 
pathless waste,” &c,: and again; 
‘ Concerning Zedekiah, and the 
princes of Israel, who were captives 
in Babylon, a and dwelt in darkness, 
and the shadow of death,’ &c. &c. 

The se two stanzas, then, confess- 
edly relating to the history and cir- 


cumstances of the Jewish nation 
alone; and the two last, noless evi- 


dently celebrating those providen- 
tial mercies, which are common to 
men of all countries; with what 
happy fitness is it ordered, that the 
Choral Hymn should amplify the 
topics of the two former, as coming 


Cs, 
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more directly home to the “ busi. 4 
to the feelings 7 


ness and bosoms,” 
and the piety of a Jewish congre. 
gation ? God’s general mercies had 
been already most nobly celebrated ; 
but the special favour of Jehovah, 
to his own peculiar nation, was surely 
the most appropriate topic for 4 
Choral Hymn of praise, “an the as- 
sembly of the people,” and, “ in the 
council of the elders.” 

in the following Notes, it shall be 
my chief object to remark such 
beauties as flow from the arrange- 
ment and structure of this sacred 
poem ; to point out the nice adap. 
tation and congruity of its parts ; . 
illustrate its exquisitely natural 
imagery by similar, though gene- 
rally far interior, passages from the 
ancients; in aword, to offer such 
observations as would probably be 
made by a commentator on his fa- 
vourite classic. 





NOTES ON THE 107th PSALM. 


Line 6. “ And from the Sea.) In 
the Old Testament, this generally 
signifies the Mediterranean, which 
lies west of Judea. Here, however, 
it must signify the Red Sea, which 
is situated south of Judea. See also 
Ps. Ixx. 8, and exiyv. 3. | 

Line7. “ They wandered, &c.’’} 
In the vast Pre which bordered 
on Judea, to wander from the right 
path, was equivalent to certain 
death; not only from the pressure 
of famine, but from the attacks of 
ravenous wild beasts. In that sub- 
lime ode, Deuteronomy xxxii. the 
first instance of God’s providential 
care, is his finding cut Israel in his 
wanderings : 


“¢ He found him in a desert land, 
And in a waste howling wilderness.” 


Lines 13, 14. “ He led them forth, 
&c.”] There is a beautiful anti- 
thetical parallelism between these, 
and lines 7, 8, which may be most 


clearly illustrated, by simply placing 
them together. 


La Te 
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« They wandered in the desert, in the path- 
less waste, 
A city of habitation they did not find : 
He led them forth by the right way, 
That the y might reach a city of habita- 


tion.” 

Lines 17, 18. “© For he hath satis- 
fied, &c.”’] The wanderers had been 
represented (lines 11, 12) so ex- 
hi austed by the extremity of hunger 
and thirst, that their very souls 
inwardly fainted. Thirst, implying 
the most violent torture, is put last. 
In this couplet, full relief is aflord- 
ed to both wants: and, as that 
which was most grievous was natu- 
rally the most craving, the order is 
reversed; frst the thirsty soul, then the 
i amished soul, iS complete! ly satisfied. 
In the structure of this couplet, the 
original exhibits a beauty, which 
commentators have not been aware 
of, and which I have endeavoured 
not wholly to lose in the present 
version ;—a beauty the more wor- 
thy of ebscevation. as it not only 
frequently recurs in this poem, but 
constitutes a remarkable feature in 
Hebrew poetry. Couplets, it is 
well known, are commonly so con- 
structed, that the lines may be alter- 
nately sung by the opposite divi- 
sions of the choir. When therefore 
one line c/oses with an important 
word, it is so managed, in number- 
less instances, that the antiphonal 
si of the couplet shail commence 

ith a word or expression precisely 
p coal Which is exactly accord- 
ing to nature; for if you present an 


object to a mirror, that part of 


it which is farthest from you, will 
appear nearest in the reflected 


image. Here, for example, one side 
of the choir sings, 


“ For he hath sati» ed the cr aving soul,” 
The other immediately replies, 
“ And the famished soul, he hath filled with 

goodness.” 

Again, at the close of the next 
stanza, one side sings, 
“ For he hath destroyed the gates of brass,” 
The other answers, 


And the bars of iron. hath 


der.” 


ty 
cr 
CG 
>) 
t 
‘ 
t 
re 
> 
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This construction is peculiarly 
suitable to the close of a stanza, 
because it generally enables the 
writer to leave behind him the im- 
pression of a full and complete effect. 
To exemplify from the two cases 
just adduced. The rapid succession 
and duplication of “ the craving 
soul, and “ the fumished soul,’— 
while it marks the extremity of the 
past affliction, is abundantly coun- 
terpoised by the satisfactory termi- 
nation, 

“ He hath filled with goodness.” 


Had the couplet been written 
thus — 


“ For he hath satisfied the craving soul, 
And he hath filled with goodness the fae 
m's' ed soul,’ 

itis evident, that the impression of 
relief wouldebe very incomplete, the 
idea of famine being suffered to re- 
main behind. 

In like manner, had it been 
written, 
“ For he hath destroyed the gates of brass, 
And hath smitten asunder the bars of iron,” 


it cannot surely be said, that a tho- 
rough sense of enlargement would 
have been produced. The bars 
would still have been clanking in 
our ears. Butthe sacred poet has 
evinced no less sound judgment, 
than poetical invention. He has 
not only caught the most charac- 
teristic features of his subject, but 
arranged his very terms precisely 
as they should be arranged; and 
the effect | is, that whoever can enter 
into the spirit of this divine ode, 
ready to “ praise Jehorah for his 
mercy,” because the famished is 
abundantly satisfied, the captive is 
completely restored to liberty. 

anes 21, 22. * Because they re- 
belled, &e.”) Another exam le of 
the same construction which has 
been just dv velt upon. Though this 
couplet be not the close of a stanza, 
the arrangement is here ‘sae iarly 
proper. The object is, pointedly fo 
express the ingratitude and daring 
presumption of rebels ag 
most gracious 


ainst their 
benefactor; there- 
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fore the climax of their iniquity is 
rved for the last, 


«1 the counsel of the Highest they de- 
spised ;" 


A distribution most naturally in- 
troductive of what follows, 


* Then He humbled with labour their heart.” 


The punishment is made instantly 
to follow rad aggravated haseness. 

Lines 27, 31,32]. Here there 
is the same "laws correspondence 
between the exigelice and the re- 
lief, as in the last stanza, Compare 
lines 19, 20, 23. The antithesis is 
pertect, but quite unforced and na- 
tural, 

Line 33.“ Fools, for the way of their 
transgression.” ] Among the Jews, 
diseases were ver V commonly sent as 
a providential chastisement. 
especially Deuteron. xxvill. 21, 
When our Lord had miraculously 
cured the disabled man, at the pool 
of Bethesda, he dismissed him with 
these pale ge! vyiys 


See 
OO 


“st me 


ye a 
fA7, MESS Cu. Aciayvse, VX LY “~E EICOV FS 
Cor ysvrian = Behold, a a art 
made whole; s?z no more, lest 


something worse come upon thee.” 
And even under the Christian dis- 
pensation, the apostles had the 
power of miraculously intlicting dis- 
€ases, and even death, upon offenders. 


To this Paul expressly refers, 
;. Cor. £1. 30, 
35. “All food their soul ab- 


This ts exquisitely natu- 
ral. Who that has been confined to 
a sick bed a es nat feel its force ? 
The snune thought is beautitul iy am- 
plified , by one of the earliest sacred 
writers th 


- . > 
“ He is chastened also w 


ith pain upon his 
t 


And the 


multitude of iis bones with strong 
pain : 
His life abhorreth bread, 
And his soul], delicate food: 
His flesh is consumed, which was seen, 
And his bones stand cut, will were not 
ha 4 
His s ath dre e grave, 
Anu ' © tO f rOVe?! 
J ¥NX 0— 22 
Lin 87 ach f} 1. | yuld be ijus- 


{ Jan, 


tice not to refer to Job xxxui 24, 
26. 

Lines 43, 44}. 
couplet the same 
observed, 
the two last stanzas. 
son is obvious ; 


In this closing 
structure 1s not 


And the rea- 

this line, 

“ Let them declare his works with rejoicing, 

Sends the auditory to immediate acts 

of praise, with joy tn their hearts, 
How different would be the ef- 

fect, if the couplet ran thus— 


the 


‘ And let them sacrifice, sacrifices of 


thanksviving, 
And with rejoicing, let them declare his 
works.” 3 

The same precept, indeed the same 
words, are here; but the life and 
spirit are fled ! 

Line 45. “ They who descend to 
the sca.”] “ Mare immensum po- 
tentixe occulta documentuin ; ut pror- 
sus, nec aliud ultra, queri debeat— 
nec par, aut simile possit inveniri.” 
Pun. 

« The sea is an immeasurable docu- 
ment of unseen power; none be- 
yond it should be songht—neither 
can any equal or similar be found,” 

And doubtless this observation is 
true, if it be limited to the exercise 
of divine power in the material 
world—with which Pliny was _ best 
acquainted, and of which his subject 
naturally led him to treat. 

I] cannot deny myself the gratifi- 

cation of here inserting Addison’ S 
just and beautiful panegyric on this 
passage of the Psalmist :— 

« As J have made several voyages 
upon the sea, I have been ‘often 
tossed in storms, and on that occa- 
sion have frequently reflected on 
the descriptions of them in ancient 
poets. I remember, Longinus high- 
jy recommends one in Homer, be- 
cause the poet has not amused him- 
self with little fancies upon the oc- 
casion, as authors of an inferior ge- 


nius, whom he mentions, had done; 
but because he has gathered toge- 
ther those circumstances, which are 
the most apt to te rrifythe imagination, 
and which really happen, in the 
raging of a tempest. 


It is for the 


as at the termination of 


lees 
eyes 
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minds us of that manifestation of 
divine power, which clearly evinced 
our blessed Lord to be indeed the 
same God celebrated by the Psalmist. 
I quote Sit. Mark’s description, be- 
cause it is exactly in the form and 


ame reason, that | prefer the fol- 
owing description of a ship, m a 
torm, which the Psalmist has made, 
efore any other I have ever met 

ith.” 

«« How much more comfortable, 
as well as rational, is this system of 
he Psalmist, than the pagan scheme 
n Virgil, and other poets, where 
ne deity i is represented as raising 


ma storm, and another as laying it? 


Were we only to consider the sub- 


ime in this piece of poetry, what 


can be nobler than the idea it gives 
us of the Supreme Being, thus rais- 
ing a tumult among the elements, 
and recovering them out of their 
confusion—thus troubling, and be- 
calming nature?’ Spec. Ne. 489. 

Line 51. « They climb the hea- 
vens, they sink to the abyss.”] It 
would be easy to accumulate 
passages expressing the same idea, 
trom Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, &c. It 
iS sufficient however to select one, 
at least as poetical as any that are 
Omitted, 


follimur in celum curvato gurgite; et 
iidem 
Subducta, ad manes imos, descendimus 
unda.” Vircit, ©n. LI. 564. 
“ To heaven aloft on ridy yy waves we ride, 
Then down to hell descend, when they di- 
vide.” Dryp EX. 

Too little is here left to the ima- 
gination of the reader; the poet has 
thought it necessary he explain the 
cause > of the ascent and descent, and 
by so doing, has detracted from the 
terror of the description, How in- 
ferior to the conciseness, the vehe- 
mence, the dignified simplicity of 
the sacred poet! 

Line 53. « They reel and stagger.’’} 
In the following lines there is a 
more amplified, but less picturesque 
use of the same image. 


‘ Because of the prophets, my heart Is 
broken within me, 
Violently shaken are all my bones: 
T am become as a drunken man, 
“ind like a inan whom wine hath subdued.” 
JEREMIAH xxiii. 9. 


Lines 57,58. “ He maketh the 


‘empest acalm.”} This at once re- 


spirit of Hebrew poetry; while 
the paraliel passages (Matt vii. 26, 


Luke viil. 24) are manifestly pro- 
galc. 
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Mare. iv. 39. 
« And having arisen, he rebuked the wind, 
And said unto the sea—peace—be mute # 
And the wind ceased ; 
And there was a great calm.” 


This surely is matchless. Perhaps 
the following passage is the nearest 


approach to it, in any classical au- 
thor. 


“ Permitte divis c#tera: qui simul 
Stravere ventos equore tervide 

Depreiiantes ; nec cupressi, 

Nec veteres agitantur orni *.” 
Herar. Od.ix. Lib. 1. 

«“ Then to the guardian powers divine, 
The cares of future life resign: 

For, when the warring winds arise, 

Aud o’er the tervid ocean sweep, 
They speak—aand lo! the tempest dies, 
n the smooth bosom of the deep. 
Unshaken stands the aged grove, 
And teels the providence ot Jove.” 
FRANCIS. 

‘ And let them exalt 
Apply to this distich the 

* In this beautiful passage one cannot 
help lamenting that the effect is diminished 
by want of proper atjention to the collocation 
of the words ; a blemish the very reverse of 
the excellence which has been pointed out 
in the note on lines 17 and 18. Matters 
should have been so managed, that “ Simu! 
stravere” should have immediately preceded 
« Nec cupressi.” As it is, we have “ the 
winds warring with the fervid ocean” 
after the storm has been laid ; aud whilst this 
elemental conflict is raging, we are told 
that not even the sensitive mountain-ash Is 
agitated. 


“ines 63, 64. 


him.’ : 


Horace, when he pleases, can arrange 
his terms far more judiciously. See Onr 


28. Book L. lines 4—6. 
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note on lines 17 and 18. Observe 
too, that, by a ditlerent structure, 
the same end is attained here as in 
lines 43, 44. 

Line 67. “ Into saltness.”] That 
is, into extreme barrenness. ‘Thus 
Pliny: ‘ Omnis locus in quo sal 
reperitur, sterilis est, nihilque gig- 
nit.” Every place in whiclr salt 
is found, is barren, and totally im- 
productive.” And Virgil; 


“ Salsa autem tellus, 


amara, 


et que perhibetur 


Frugibus infelix, (ea nec mansuescit arando, 
Nec Baccho genus, aut pomis sua nomina 
servat), 
Multaque degenerant, succos oblita priores.” 
Geonr. IT. 238. 
* Salt earth and bitter, are not fit to sow, 
Nor will be tamed and mended by the 
plough ; 
Sweet grapes degenerate there; and fruits, 
declined 
From their first flavorous taste, renounce 


their kind.” Dryvdey. 


Hence, when it was determined to 
reduce any place to utter desolation, 
it was customary to sow it with salt. 
‘And Abimelech took the city, and 
slew the people that was therein, 
and beat down the city, and sowed it 
with salt.” Judges ix. 45. Thus, too, 
we read in the prophet: 

“ Therefore, as IT live, 
Saith Jehovah of hosts, the God 
Surely Moab shall be as Sodom, 
And the children of Hammon as Gomorrah . 
A waste of nettles, and a pit of salt, 

And a desolation for evermore.” 


of Israel, 


ZEPHAN. li. 9 

Line 69. “ He turneth the desert.” } 
This beautiful imagery is finely ex- 
panded by [satah. I quote the pas- 


sage from Bishop Lowth’s version. 


“ The poor and the needy seek for water 
and there is none; 
Their tongve is parched with thirst: 
I, Jehovah, will answer them ; 
The God of Israel, I wii! not forsake them. 
I will open in the high places, rivers, 
And in the midst of the valleys, fountains. 
I will make the desert, a standing pool, 
And the dry ground, streams of water.” 
Isarau xii. 17, 18. 


Lines 73—6.] This quatrain won- 


- 
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observations in the latter part of the 


derfully conveys the impression oj 


alertness, alacrity, industrious cheer. 


fulness, and increasing prosperity, 


The rapid succession of ideas; the | 


happy selection of circumstancés ; 
and above all, the close connection 


of effect with cause, the pious refer. © 
ence of all these blessings to the — 


bounty of the Supreme Benefactor: 
entitle this passage to rank very 


high, both in a poetical and moral 9 


view. 

It need not shrink from compari- 
son with Virgil’s celebrated picture 
of the bustle and activity that 
Aineas witnessed 
thage; into which, it must ‘be ob- 
served, the poet introduces at least 
one feature, that could not have been 
viewed with complacency by Di- 
vine Providence. 


“ Tnstant ardentes Tyrii ; pars ducere muros, 

Molirique arcem, et manibus subvolvere saxa, 

Pars aptare locum tecto, et concludere sulco, 

Jura, magistratusque legunt, sanctumque se- 
natum. 

Hic portus alii effodiunt ; hic alta theatris 

Fundamenta locant alii; immanesque ¢o- 
lumnas, 

Rupibus excidunt, scenis decora alta futu- 
ris.” AENEID i. 427—435 

« The Tyrians ply their work ; 
groan 

These roi, or heave some huge unwieldy 
stone ; 

Those bid the lofty citadel ascend ; 

Some in vast length, the embattled walls ex- 

tend ; 

for future dwellings clioose 

ground, 

Mark ont the spot, and draw the furrow 
round. 

Some, useful laws propose, and some the 
choice 

Of sacred senates, and elect by voice. 

These sink a spacious mole beneath the sea ; 

Those a huge theatre’s foundation lay ; 

Hew massy columns from the mountain’s 
side, 

Of future scenes an ornamental pride.” 


with many a 


Others the 


Pitt. 


Line 76. “ He doth not dimi- 
nish.”}] ‘That is —he exceedingly 
increaseth ; an instance of the figure 
which rhetoricians call Litotes; see 
Glassii Philol. Sac. p. 801. For a 
similar instance of the same figure, 
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See Matt. ii. 6. “ And thou, Bethle- 
hem, art by no means the least, &c.” 
—that is, art assuredly the greatest. 
Line 79. “ He poureth contempt, 
&c.”] See Daniel iv. 24—33. 

Line 80. “ Pathless waste.”| The 
word in the original (nn Tobu) is 
expressive of extreme desolation ; 
jt is the same used Gen. i. 2. in the 


| description of primzval chaos. Bi- 


shop Lowth most justly observes, 
that the meaning and spirit of the 


| images in Hebrew poetry, very fre- 


quently depend on a relationship, 


7) and, as it were, a fammbtarity, which 


certain words have contracted with 


— certain things. See the conclusion 


of his etghth prelection. With re- 
spect to imagery drawn from the 
chaos, see particularly the Bishop's 
ninth Lecwre, first fowr pages. He 
there most happily quotes Isaiah 
XXXIV. 11. 


« And he shal] stretch over her the line of 
devastation, 


And the plummet of emptiness. » 





wn, and wa. The very words 
of the divine historian, Gen. i. 2. 

It may perhaps appear no fanci- 
ful conjecture, that these five qua- 
trains have a connected, and cnro- 
nologically progressive reference to 
sacred history; and it appears that 
the topics respectively close with 
the close ot each stanza. The first, 
seems to refer to the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, which is ac- 
tually introduced into the text of the 
Chaldee Paraphrast. The second, 
to the passage through the wilder- 
hess, and introduction to the pro- 
mised land. ‘The ¢hird, to the set- 
tlement, and growing prosperity of 
the Israelites when completely esta- 
blished in that land. The fourth, to 
their sufferings during the Babylo- 
nish captivity, with the divine retri- 
bution visited upon their oppressors. 
And the last, to their re-establish- 
ment in Judea. J.J 
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FAMILY seERMONS. No. XIII. 
Mark i. 15.—Repent ye. 


When John the Baptist came to 
prepare mankind to receive the 
Messiah, the main subject of his 
preaching was repentance; “ Re- 
pent ye, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand:” io other words, for 
the Gospel dispensation is about to 
commence. John having thus pre- 
pared the way, Jesus of Nazareth 
at length began his ministry with 
declaring, that the kingdom, which 
John had told them of, was now 
come. ‘The time,” saith he, “ is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is 
at hand.” I am come to lay its 
foundations, and to settle it in the 
world. And having said this, he 
informed them of the duties the 
must perform, or rather of the qua- 
litications they must possess, in order 
to their being admitted into this 
kingdom. One of these is the same 
of which John had told them, “ Re- 
pent ye.” The other was new to 
them, “ Believe the Gospel:” that 
is, believe the glad tidings which I 
bring of pardon and salvation 
through my blood. “ Repent, and 
believe the Gospel.” 

The first thing which our blessed 
Saviour here enjoins us to do, is to 
repent. This is the first command 
which he ever laid upon us. How 
much, then, doth it behove us to 
consider it with care, lest we should 
be mistaken as to its true meaning; 
especially as our Saviour hath not 
only commanded us to repent, but 
hath told us in the plainest terms, 
that “ except we repent we shall 
all likewise perish.” 

The word in the Greek, which is 
translated repentance, properly sig- 
nifies a change of mind, and that 
from bad to good. It may also be 
understood to signify the recovery 
of the mind from infatuation or 
madness. And thus it is that our 
Saviour speaks of the repentance of 
the prodigal son: ‘* He came to 


himself.” He had been, as it were, 
B 


we 
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beside himself; but hé had now 
come to his right mind, 

Repentance, therefore, is seated 
wholly within us. It is the reco- 
very of the mind from its former 
sin and folly ;. from) its distraction 
about worldly things, and its aver- 
sion to,heliness and to God; tosuch 
au. frame .and. disposition zs are 
wholly averse from sin, and inclined 
only to God. and goodness. It is 
that grace of the soul, by which, 
under_a deep, and affecting sense of 
the divine mercy, we are made to 
see, and bewai, and hate our sin; to 
turn wholly fromsin unto God; and 
to resolve and endeavour to serve 
and obey bim faithfully for the 
tune to-come.. But to be more par- 
ticular. 

-1. [f we would obey this first 
command of our Saviour, our minds 
must be possessed with a deep 
sense, not only of the sinfulness of 
our nature, and of the innumerable 
sins of our past lives, but of the 
guilt which we have thereby con- 
tracted, and of the punishment to 
which we have made ourselves 
Viable. It is not enough that we 
should in words acknowledge our- 
selves to be “ miserable sinners 2” 
we must feel ourselves to be so. We 
must feel not only that we are sin- 
ners in general, but we must be 
sensible of our particular breaches 
of the divine law; whether they 
are sins of ignorance and surprise, 
or sins wilfully and deliberately 
committed; whether they consist in 
the neglect of our duty, or in acts of 
rebellion against God; whether 
they are pen or secret sins; sins in 
thought, as wellas m word and in 
act. 

2. When our sins have thus been 
marshalled before ovr eyes, and 
we reflect how grievously we have 
by then: offended our gracious God, 
broken his righteous law, abused 
his mercies, and incurred his wrath, 
we should be affected with deep 
sorrow and hearty contrition. ‘The 
senseé of ouringratitude should press 
upon our. spirits. The remem- 
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brance of oursins should be grievous 
unto us, and the burden of them so 
intolerable, that weshould be ready 
to sink under it, but for the consi. 
deration of the mercies of that God, 
and the merits of that Saviour, 
against whom: our ‘sins have’ been 
committed ? ne 

3. Here, however, it may’ be pro- 
per to caution you against measur- 
ing the depth and sincerity of your 
sorrow for sin, by the outward ex- 
pression of that sorrow. For it may, 
and of en does happen, that the 
mind is overwhelmed with © grief 
when there appear none of those 
outward signs which generally ac- 
company it. We are not even to 
regard the acuteness of our feelings 
as a sure proof of our: sincerity. 
Persons are: differently atiected in 
this respect, according to their bo- 
dily constitution. The only deci- 
sive proof that our sorrow is of the 
right sort is this; that we had ra- 
ther sufler the’ severest affliction 
than wilfully commit the least sin. 
We must, therefore, not only see 
and bewail our sins: we must, also; 
hate and forsake them : we must be 
stedfastly resolved to sin no more: 
we must detest the very thought of 
what we know to be contrary to 
the law of God, and turn from it 
with abhorrence. Whatever comes 
short of this, how specious and 
plausible soever it may appear, ts 
not true scriptural repentance. For 
true repentance consists in nothing 
less than a sincere forsaking of all 
known sin unto the utmost of our 
power. Both Scripture and expe- 
rience prove to us that men may be 
convinced of their sins, and in some’ 
degree humbled for them, who yet 
do not truly repent: for remember 
that repentance is the changing of 
our minds from evil to good, from 
sin to holiness, from this world to 
God. <And of this kind must be our 
repentance, if we would ever taste 
the happiness of heaven. Wemust 
not be content with being a little 
grieved now and then, with being 
affected, even to tears, for our sins } 
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if we would, truly repent, we must 
hate and abandon our most beloved 
sins: we must be as averse: from 
them as ever we were inclined to 
them before: for the very essence 
of true repentance consists in this ; 
that our minds are taken off, as it 
were, from sin, and fixed on Gd. 

If, then, the view I have taken of 
this subject be just, it may follow, 
that a man may leave off the 
practice of many of those sins in 
which he formerly indulged, and 
yet not truly repent of them. Re- 
pentance, let it be remembered, has 
its place in the mind: unless that 
be changed, though there be a 
change in the outward life and con- 
yersation, there can be no true re- 
pentance. It wiil not necessarily 
follow, because .we no longer 
commit outwardly certain sins, that 
those inward lusts and corruptions 
which gave birth to those sins, are 
at.all mortified and subdued. How 
many motives, for example, may 
unite to deter a man fromthe out- 
ward. commission of those sins of 
impurity to which he may formerly 
have been addicted, while his heart 
continues to be the seat of impure 
aliections? Suppose, also, a person 
to have acquired a large. fortune by 
dishonest means; it would surely 
be no proof of his repentance, that 
he had at length relinquished his 
dishonest practices. His heart may 
be still the same; and he may only 
want the same occasion, and the 
same temptation, as before, to lead 
him to commit again the same 
frauds, 


Let me, therefore, caution you 


against. self-deceit in’ this matter ; 
against believing that you have re- 
pented, when in truth you have not. 
for, however changed may be your 
outward conduct, unless your hearts 
be changed too, | should be: un- 
faithful to your souls if-L did not 
tell you that you have not repented 
at all. Your chief care,. therefore, 
must be to get your hearts and af- 
factions chan ved and renewed : then 
the: reformation. of your lives will 


Do but cleanse 
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the fountain, and the streams will 
soon run clear. Ido not deny in- 
deed, that one great step to inward 
purity, is to abstain outwardly from 
whatever is sinfu!; and I> would 
most earnestly exhort you to this 
course. My object is not, as you 
will’ easily believe, to make you 
think lightly of outward sins, or of 
the importance of abstaining from 
them. My object is, to warn you 
against resting here; against stop- 
ping short in the work of reforma- 
tion; against deluding yourself 
with the notion of your having 
completed the work of reformation, 
when in truth you have scarcely be- 
gun it. Never, therefore, fancy that 
you -have repented of any sin, 
merely becausé you do not commit 
it now, as you used formerly to do: 
but rather consider which way your 
heart is inclined, and whether it is 
so changed that you hate and-abhor 
the sin now, as much as ever you 
loved and desired it before, and 
that you would now be as much 
grieved, as you ever were pleased. 
to commit it. Until you experience 
such a change of heart as this, let 
no change in your outward conduct 
delude you into a belief that you 
have repented; for in fact you 
have not. 

But here it will be proper a little 
to qualify what I have said, al- 
though I feel that I shall’ be tread- 
ing on tender ground. What I wish 
to observe is, that, in order to prove 
the sincerity of a man’s repentance, 
it is not necessary that he should 
never fall into sin: for then, what 
man who ever lived could be 
proved to be a true ‘penitent? 
While we continue in this imper- 
fect state, subject to the assaults of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
it is net to be wondered at, if we 
should sometimes be overcome b 
these enemies of our souls. But the 
true penitent, though he may be 
surprized into sin through inadver- 
tency, or overpowered by the force 
of temptation, yet rests not in this 
state. His mind is seton God and 
holiness: with erief of heart he con- 
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templates his fall, and bewails the 
dishonour done to his Saviour; he 
renews his penitence; he applies 
with increased earnestness to the 
Throneof grace for mercy to pardon, 
and grace to help him. If he sin, 
he sins not wilfully, or deliberately, 
or habitually. ‘The main bent and 
inclination of his soul are towards 
God; and his greatest grief and 
burden are, that he should be so 
far from acting up to what he feels 
to be his duty, his interest, his hap- 
piness, as ever to stray for one mo- 
ment from the ways of God. 

‘The grand decisive mark of true 
repentance, I repeat it, is this; that 
our minds are changed from what 
they were, sothat we now truly hate 
the sin which once we loved, and 
truly love the goodness which once 
we disregarded. If we be truly pe- 
nitent, we shall not only not com- 
mit any known sin, but we shall not 
willingly omit any known duty ; 
we will not emit to perforin any of 
those acts of service, to cultivate any 
of those heavenly tempers, to che- 
rish any of those devout affections, 
which God requires of us. We 
will not only forsake every evil 
way; but we will Jabour, in the 
strength of divine grace, to do 
whatev er God would have us to do, 


and to be whatever God would hav e 


usto be. Lhis is true, genuine, 
scriptural repentance; that repent- 
ance which neecveth not to be re- 
pented of; and with any thing 
short of this, as we value our im- 
mortal souls, we ought not to rest 
satisfied for a single moment. 
Having thus explained the nature 
of repentance, { would say a tew 
words On its necessity. And here, 
surely, that single expression of our 
Saviour, ‘ Except ye repent ye 
shall all jkewise perish,” is sulii- 
cient to silence every cay i}. neue 
persons there are in the world, who 
please themselves with I sel not 
‘ pr notion of pardon and accept- 
ance, who yet make little account 
o! That grand work of repentance on 
which I have insisted. They would 
represent the painful, heart-search- 
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ing, self-denying process, which I 
have stated to be so necessary, ag 
lessening the freeness of the divine 
grace and mercy in our salvation, 
But is not repentance also the gift 
of God, the fruit of his love, the 
purchase of the Redeemer’s blood, 
the work, the sole work, of his Spirit? 
For what 1s repentance but the con- 
version of the soul; its resurrection 
from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan to God ; its renewal 
in the Saviour’s image? And is not 
this as much the eflect of divine 
grace; as much the free, unmerited 
gift of God; asthat pardon and ac- 
ceptance which are promised to the 
belteving penitent, and to him only? 
I say,to him only; for we can have 
no ground to expect pardon unless 
we repent: and though it is not on 
account of our repentance that we 
are pardoned, yet we shall never be 
pardoned without it. There is, it 
is true, no virtue in our tears, or in 
our penitence, to wash away either 
the guilt or the pollution of our 
sins. Nothing but the blood of 
Christ can do this. And yet the 
blood of Christ will never do it, un- 
less we repent:—not that our re- 
pentance can add any virtue or efli- 
cacy to the blood of Christ; but be- 
cause he “himself hath determined 
that the virtue of his precious blood 
shall neither be imparted nor im- 
puted to any but the penitent. 

And now, why need I use any 
other arguments to persuade you to 
repent? Surely there is not one 
person present who is not conscious 
to himself that he has committed 

many and great transgressions 
against God; and thus provoked 
the divine wrath, and made himself 
liable to all its tremendous conse- 
quences. If so, if you perceive 
your danger on account of sin, 
surely you will desire nothing so 
much as to be delivered from it, as 
to have your sins pardoned and 
your guilt taken away. And_ let 
ine tell you, for your comfort, that, 
however numerous and however 
great your former sins may have 
been, yet in and through Christ 
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they may all be pardoned. But let 
me remind you, at the same time, 
that, however few and small your 
sins may appear to you to be, nene 
~ of them will be pardoned without 
repentance. Your Saviour’s arms 


=) are open to receive you, if you do 


\ repent: but if you do not, all he 
hath done and suffered, all the 
} agony he hath undergone, and all 
> the blood he hath shed, will be of 
no avail to you. If, therefore, you 
+ desire that He that made you should 
> have mercy upon you, you must 
~ obey this your Redeemer’s com- 
mand; you must repent. 


~ view the whole subject. Consider 
> how many obligations God hath 
>» Jaid you under to perform this duty. 
> Your duty and your interest are in- 
deed here, as they are in every 
other instance, inseparably united. 
_ All the promises, as well as the 
threatenings, of God; all his merci- 
ful, as well as all his afflictive, dis- 
pensations; all the truths, and all 
the precepts, of his Gospel; call 
upon you with aloud and concur- 
rent voice; bind, I may almost say 
force you, to repent. ‘ The good- 
ness of God leadeth thee to repent- 
ance:” and will not this goodness 
affect you? Shall God be so earnest, 
so urgent, and shall you be indil- 
ferent? He, it is to be remembered, 
does not need your repentance; he 
will receive no increase of happi- 
ess, or glory, from your services ; 
hor will vour continued rebellions 
atfect the stability of his throne. 
And yet, mark with what tender- 
ness, with what paternal solicitude, 
he invites and entreats you to re- 
pent, that you perish not. “ As 
! live, saith the Lord, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked ; 
but that the wicked turn from his 
way and live. Turn ye, turn ye, 
from your evil ways; for why will 
ye die, O house of Israel?” To the 
same end, are the dealings of his 
providence towards you directed. 
He visits you with mercies, that he 
may win you from your sins. He 
Chastens and affjicts you, that you 
May turn from the lying vanities of 
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time and sense, to your true and 
only happiness. He terrifies you 
with his judgments, that you may 
escape the ruin which hangs over 
the transgressor. To this end also 
he has given you his word to in- 
struct you, his ordinances to edify 
you, his sacraments to strengthen 
you. For this end he hath sent 
his Son to die for you, his Spirit to 
sanctify you and live within you, 
and his ministers to urge you to re- 
pentance. And if, after all this, 
you will still continue in sin, you 
will still refuse to repent and return 
unto the Lord, your blood will 
surely be upon your own heads, 
your destruction will surely be from 
yourselves, 

In the name of that Saviour, 
therefore, who came down to earth 
in order to shew you the way to 
heaven; who laid down his life to 
redeem yours ; who hath told you 
in plain terms, that “except ye re- 
pent, ye must all likewise perish ;” 
let me entreat you to obey this his. 
first command to you. I know you 
would all wish to be saved; and. 
you profess to expect salvation, only 
from Jesus Christ. You have heard, 
then, that he makes repentance in- 
dispensable to your salvation. 
Without this, he himself assures 
you that you will not be saved, {but 
must inevitably perish. Therefore, 
as you value the salvation of your 
immortal souls, let’ me once more 
urge you in his name to break off 
your sins by repentance and con- 
version unto God. Say not in your 
hearts, that God is infinitely merci- 
ful, and Christ’s merits are all suffi- 
cient. This indeed is true; but 
the mercy of God, and the merits 
of Christ, infinite as they are, will 
not be extended to you unless you 
repent and are converted. Lay 
then this matter to heart. Put not 
off the work of repentance any 
longer. Give no rest to your eyes, 
nor slumber to your eyelids, until 
you have humbled yourself for 
your sins before; uatil, in the 
strength of divine grace, you 


have stedfastly resoived to forsake 
them, to forsake them all, however 
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it On the Anviquity of Tijtint Baptism. 


pleasin and profitable you m1)! ny 
think them: until you torn with the 
prayer of ith to that Saviour, for 
Whoxe sake alone you can expect 
pardon, oor any other ble NSTI, 
from the hands of your offended 
Father. 

Now unto bim who hath loved us, 
Abd washed ts from our sins i his 
Own blood, to hing be honour and 
power everlasting. Ameu, 


a 


To the Ediior of the Christian Observer, 
Your correspondent M.b. in your 
Number tor November last, p. 700, 
MNforms us, that a recent periodical 
pubheatiou, which he does not 
fame, and whieh has not fallen in 
My Way, asserts, * that the intro- 
duction of infant baptism took place 
my the third and fourth centuries ; 
and that the or/y men, whose cha- 
racter ov talents have brought their 
names to our Knowledge, have en- 
tered their protest) against it.” 
Strange as such assertions will ap- 
pear ‘to ey ery reader conversant 
with the early Christian writers, I 
must assume that M. F. is accurate 
1a bis statement. For his satistfac- 


tien, therefore, and in order to shew 


the less informed reader how en- 
tirely the publication alluded to is 
unwwor \ ot his credit, | request 
you to insert tbe following re- 
Liat ks 

I enderstand, then, the publica- 
tion in ouestion to affirm that infant 
baptism began to be prac ctised 
the third century, and became ge- 
eral in the foarth; and that all 
writers of taleats and credit, from 
Tertnffian to the commencement of 
the &tth centurv, am we works are 
eXizat, enter their protest against 
he L Ice A le = pub- 
oF tst conciade. that ose 
vecaMy condemned infant baptism 
as an in char v2 had crept 
in a the ue this rc fC acle miele 
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' (Say, 


dence affirm, it no decisive COOH, 
clision can be airly drawn from 
any part of their Writings, whethe 
TE unt bs iptism was or WAS DOL prac. 
lised in their times, and consequent. 
ly whether they did) or did not ap. 
prove of it. OV ith respect to. the ‘mi, 
then, his position 1s unfounded, On 
the other hand, some of these wri. 
ters, so far from protesting against 
infant baptism as an unauthorised 
Innovation, Support it as a. lawful 
and ancient practice. Tertullian, 
Whose unsteady and visionary mind 
led him to embrace one wild Ry - 
stem after another, is not to be at- 
tended to in) matters of opinion ; 
but, on a question of fact, he is evi- 
dence. Among other still more se. 
rious mistakes, be had adopted the 
notion, that fall) remission of sing 
was the sure effect of baptism, but 
that sins committed afterwards 
could not easily be forgiven. Lle 
therelore proposes, as an improve- 
ment, evidently on received usage, 
that “the de lay of baptism Was 
more useful, especially in. respect of 
infants ;” and asks, “ Why does 
that innocent age hasten to ‘the re- 
mission of sins? * Now ‘Tertullian 
flourished in the latter end of the 
second century, before infant bap- 
tism had been introduced, if we are 
to believe the publication in que:- 
tion. But does he attempt to esta- 
blish his favourite scheme of con- 
yerting baptism into a kind of ex- 
treme unction, by condemning in- 
fant baptism as a novel custom be- 
gun within his own memory? Why 
mention a delay in the baptism of 
infants, if infants had not been hj- 
therto baptised? Tertullian, then, 
proves that infant baptism had been 
practised before the third century. 
In the early part of the third 
century lived Onigso, who also, we 
re told, protested against Apfant 
baptism. In his homily on St. 
Luke, as translated by Jerome (the 
orig inal work is not extant), in 
proot of the doctrine of human de- 


is) 


* Cunctatio baptisrai atilior est, precipue 


a 
Bao. Ch. 13. 695, Fol. Paris. 1580. 
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ravity, he thus quotes the practice 
f infant baptism: “ Infants are 
aptised forthe remission of sins. 


3 « Of what sing?” he then asks, 


or at what time have they sinned ? 
how can there bé any reason for 
Wis washing in infants, unless ac- 
| rding to that sense we have just 
sentioned ? No one is free from 
Wefilement, not even if his life has 
en only one day upon earth *.” 
And if Rufinus has given Origen’s 
Pentiments faithfully, of which we 
Bove no jast gronad for doubt, there 
ia passage which proves, beyond 
Montradiction, that infant baptism 
“Gid nor first commence in the third 
“@entory, but, according to Origen, 1s 
“Bs old as Christianity. “The church 
Fas derived a tradition from the 
“@posiles, to administer baptism even 
W infontst.’— Is this protesting 
Arainst infant baptism ? 
> But | have not yet done with 
this recent periodical publication, 
Why did he pass over the illustrious 
‘Bames of Cyprian and Augustine? 
“Pertullian, whom he has mentioned, 
‘Fived betore the one, and Eusebius 
“Pater than the other. Have “ their 
@haracter or talents not brought their 
(Bames to our knowledge?” When 
We have heard their testimony, we 
Bball perhaps not be surprised why 
ey were not subpeenaed on this 
use. Cyprian was born about the 
ginning of the third century, and 
Was converted to the Christian faith 
@bout the year 240 or 248; that is, 
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@bout one hundred and fifty years 
‘@mer the death of the last of the 


@postles. When bishop of Hippo, 
Re presided at a council, where, ac- 
@ording to Augustine, sixty-six bi- 
‘Bons were assembled. On this oc- 
“sion they were consulted by one 

dus, whether he ought to deter 
oy Parvuli baptisantur in remissionem pec- 
CHtorum. Quorum peccatorum ? 


Vel quo 


PEM pore peccaverunt? Aut quomodo potest 
“Ma lavacri in parvulis ratio subsistere nisi 
ta illum sensum de quo paulo ante dixi- 
s,nullus mundus a sorde, nec si unius diei 
dem fucrit vita eyus super terram. 

Ecclesia ab apostolis traditionens sus- 
pit eakama parvulis bap\ismmum dare, 
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the baptism of infants, not wll they, 
were adult, but till the eighth day 
of their “ge, from respect ty the law 
of circumcision. The reply of the 
council, which was unanimous, for- 
bad him to defer it long ; aiding, 
that an infant could not he brought 
Here, then, 
we have the concurrence of siKIy- 


to baptism LOO *OoT! 9. 


KIX bishops to the proprie V of ifie 
fant hapiisin, at or hefore the time 
when the puolication in guedtion 
aflirins that this 


prac tice 
introduced, and 


was ftiret 
in a Way which 
shews that they had not a doubt of 
ig being an established enstom. 
Augustine lived at the close of the 
fourth century. Were [to attempt 
to quote all that may be found in 
his works, in confirmation 
practice and propriety of infant 
baptism, I should far exceed the li- 
mits you could allow One 
quotation shall suffice. “ No Chris- 
tran will say that they (little chil- 
dren) are baptised in vain. And if 
any call for divine authority in this 
matter, although that which all the 
church holds, and which wes not 
appointed by councils, but has been 
always in use, is most truly be- 
lieved to have been transmitted to 
us by no other than apostolic autho. 
ritv; yet,” &c. F. 

I have shewn, then, that infant 
baptism did not take its rise in the 
third and fourth centuries; that the 
ancient writers, quoted by the perio- 
dical publication, do not “ protest” 
against the practice ; that two of 
them admit its prevalence and allow 
its propriety, and that one of them 
ascribes to it an apostolic origin. I 
have also shewn, that two eminent 
Fathers, whose testimony the work in 
question has thought fit to suppress, 
have proved, beyond the reach of 


~ 
of the 


me. 


* Vid. Cypriani, Lit. ad Fidum, 59. 
¢ Nullus Chrisuavperam dixerit 


~ws _m- 
hi st Quisguem ia 
hac re Divinam auctontaiem guarat: quan 


fantis) inaniter baptisar. 
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reasonable doubt, that, in the be- 
ginning of the third century, infant 
baptism was a general established 
custom ; and that it was considered 
as coeval with Christianity itself.— 
Should M. F. wish for further infor- 
mation on this subject, | refer him 
to the pampblet which he has quot- 
ed *, or to the larger works of Wil- 
liams and Wall. 
s. @. 


SE 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


In reply to the letter of your corre- 
spondent X. Y., in your number 
for September last, I beg leave to 
state that I do not know of any edict 
of the Emperor Justinian, promul- 
gated in A. D. 536, respecting the 
pre-eminence of the Roman pontiff. 

The act of that emperor appealed 
to in the first of the papers which 
you did me the honour to insert in 
your publication (sce Christ. Obs. 
for 1807, page 703), was the letter 
written by Justinian to Pope John 
in the month of March 533. ‘This 
epistle will be found in the Code of 
Justinian, lib. i. tit. i., to which I 
take the liberty of referring your 
correspondent ; who will see, in the 
same place, the edict of Justinian, 
upon the occasion of which the 
above epistle was addressed to the 
pope, and also one to the patriarch 
of Constantinople. In the epistle 
addressed to that partriarch, the 
pope is called “ caput omnium sanc- 
sissimorum Dei sacerdotum ;” and in 
the letter to the pope himself, Jus- 
tinian styles his holiness “ caput 
omnium sanctissimarum ecclesiarum.” 

It has been said, that the titie 
conferred by Phocas upon pope 
Boniface, in A. D. 606, wasa higher 
and more extensive one than the 
above; aud this matter is pretty 
fully discussed by Mr. Faber, in a 
paper published in your vol. for 
1807, page 148. Having very 
Jately, through the kind oflices of a 


highly respected friend, obtained 


* Infant Baptism vindicated,—Sold by 
Rivingions tlatchard, &c, 


a sight of two works of Paulus Dia- 
conus, which contain some mention 
of the edict of Phocas, I shall, for 
the satisfaction of such of your read- 
ers as may, wish to inquire into the 
subject, transcribe the passages of 
Paulus Diaconus wherein he men- 
tions thismatter. The first is in his 
work, De Gestis Lougobardorum, 
lib. iv. Cap. XXxXVII. 

“ Phocas igitur, ut premissum est, 
extincto Mauricio ejusque filiis, Ro- 
manorum regnum invadens, per oc- 
to annorum curricula principatus est. 
Hic rogante papa Bonifacio -statuit 
sedem Romane et apostolice eccle- 
siz caput esse omnium ecclesiaram 
quia ecclesia Constantinopolitana 
primam se omnium ecclesiarum 
scribebat.” 

The other passage is in the work 
of Diaconus de Gestis Romanarum 
ad Kutropii Historiam additus, lib. 
XV1i. 

“ Hic .(Phocas) rogante papa 
Bonifacio, statuit sedem Romane 
ecclesia ut caput esset omnium 
ecclesiarum; quia ecclesia Con- 
stantinopolitana primam se omnium 
ecclesiarum scribebat.” 

It appears from these quotations 
that Phocas bestowed no new title 
upon pope Boniface, but merely 
confirmed the title which had been 
conferred upon pope John, by Jus- 
tinian, seventy-three years before. 

It is also deserving of attention, 
that the title which the pope still 
takes, in his official papers, is not 
that of universal bishop, said to have 
been conferred by Phocas; but 
that of head of the church, which 
was actually conferred by Justinian. 
—See, to this effect, a circular let- 
ter from the present pope* to the 
different cardinals (upon their. re- 
ceiving an order to quit Rome in 
three days), in the London Courier 
for the Ist June, 1808.—This letter 
contains the following passage:— 
‘‘ And his holiness, foreseeing this 


* So rapid are the changes now going on, 
that the person whom I style the present 
pope, is perhaps, before now, hurled from 
the pontificgial chair, and succeeded. by. 
Fesch, the uucie of Napoleon, 
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case, that after having torn your 
eminence from his bosom, you 
mizht be left at a certain distance 
from Rome, is of opinion that you 
should not continue your journey, 
unless compulsion should be used, 
to the place designated to you, in 
order that it may be a matter of 
public notoriety that your removal 
from the head of the church has 


not been voluntary but compul- 


sor 
y-” TALI. 


Ee 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
“ "Tis with qur judgments as our watchies: 


noue 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.” 


THis saying of the poet is appli- 
cable no less to our religious, than 
to our other sentiments. Believers 
and Unbelievers; Churchmen and 
Dissenters; ‘Trinitarians and Unita- 
rians; Calvinists and Arminians; 
Quakers, Moravians, and Methodists, 
protess an almost equal contidence 
that they are right, and are for the 
INost part sincere in that profession. 
I have beea much amused, Mr. Edi- 
tor, though a little pained at the 
saine time, in observing how uni- 
tormly religious authors, of almost 
every class, assure the reader in 
their preface, that it is for the love 
of truth, and nothing but truth, 
that they have written. May Ibe 
permitted to quote a few pevenges in 
illustration of my remark? 

Mr. Godwin commences his_pre- 
face to his Enquirer, by announcing 
that “ the writer deems himself an 
ardent lover of truth,” and that his 
object is “ to force her from her 
hiding- -place.”—“ May 
truth,” says Mr. ‘Towgood, in the 
preface to his book in 
the dissenters, ‘‘ judge between the 
two parties.’— Mr. Lindsey, in the 
prelace to his work in defence of 
unitarian worship, denominates 
teachers of his class “ ingenuous” 
persons, who “ contribute to Aa id 
hightandtruth through the world.” 
“To the humble, the candid, 
upright inquirers after truth,’ 

Crist, Opseny, No, 07” 
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Fuller, in his book against Soci- 


nianism, observes, that “ he takes 
the liberty to appeal.” —<« I have 
throughout the whole,” says the 


writer of the preface to the L[xpo- 
sition of the Doctrine of the Mora- 
vian Brethren, “ made truth my 
great object.”— Robert Barclay com- 
mences his Apology for the Doc- 
trine of the Quakers, by saying, 

«* Forasmuch as that which above all 
things 1 propose to myself, is to de- 
clare and defend the trath.’?—« I 
have sedulously sought for truth,” 

s Mr. Fellowes, “ in the sanc- 
tuary of the Scriptures.” As to 
myself,” says Mr. Toplady, in his 
preface to his work in favour of 
predestination, “ I wish to advance 
and to halt with the pillar of God’s 
written word.”—.* | appeal to the 
Searcher of hearts,’ says his oppo- 
nent, Mr. Fletcher, “ that I had 
rather impart truth than receive 
tithes.’—“ ‘Truth,” says Sir Ri- 
chard Hill, “ makes me confident.” 
—In the pursuit of truth,” says Dr. 
Haweis, in the introduction to his 
Impartial History of the Church of 
Christ, “ friends and enemies to 
Christianity, &c. will be candidly 
considered.’’— « Nothing to the con- 
trary appea aring to me from the side 
of truth,” says Lord Shaftesbury, 
in his Characteristics, “ I desire 
that these presents may pass In the 
place of a preface; for lam no 
friend to prefaces.” 

A superficial observer of these nu- 
merous and contradictory claims to 
the possession of truth, might be 
tempted by them to become scep- 
tical on the whole subject of reli- 
gion; an effect which it will be one 
object of the present paper to obvi- 
ate. But I shall first deduce a few 
important inferences which natu- 
rally occur. 

J begin with remarking, that a 
strong persuasion of the trath of our 
religious opinions is no proot that 
they are sound. Some of the men 
whose writings I have quoted have 
been good divines, but they cannot 
all have been in the right; for many 


of their doctrines stand opposed Lo 
{" 
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each other, and vet all appear to 
have been confident. Let us not 
then mistake our own conviction 


thata thing is true for evidence of 


its truth, 

Il would here also suggest, that 
orthodox divines would do well to 
abstain, somewhat more thau many 
of them are disposed to do, trom 
eager assertions of their own cer- 
tainty that they are in the right. 
The enemy can speak thus as well 
as they: and indeed it not seldom 
happens that men are, as the poet 
Cowper has expressed it, 

* Most confident, when palpably most 
wrong.” 
Let them proceed to the proof. 

I would eer ise inter, from the 
passages which have been quoted, 
that laymen eal bbe a little cau- 
tious of beleving doctrines on the 
mere authority of those who teach 
them. Our instructors may not in- 
tend to mislead us: they may feel 
sure of what they say, and vet they 
may be in error > and that error may 
possi! y be gross and dangerous. 
There is something extremely im- 
posing tin the preacher or writer 
who puts his hand as it were on his 
heart, and seems to pledge his own 
soul that he is urging what he as- 
surediy ksows to be the truth. 
Kor is a minister to be blamed for 
occasionally expressing his full be- 
lief of the doctrine which he deli- 
vers. But let us not forget that 
scriptural admonition, * Prove all 
things: hold fast that which is 
good.” General councils have 
errerl, particular churches have 
erreil, men of distinguished ortho- 
doxy have erred, on particular 
points; ; and those in general have 
been the best and wisest of our race, 
who have for a time suspended 
many of their opinions, and have 
retained a feeling sense of their lia- 
bility to err even to the last. Con- 
template the character of the confi- 
dent mau: he passeswith the members 


of his own litt!e sect for a person ot 


exact orthodoxy ard wf strong faith. 


But he is sure, because he is sue; 


and he is as confident of many 
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doubtful points, as he is of the 
plainest and most momentous doc. 
trines. They who once were his 
opponents have ceased to argue 
with him, because they have dis¢o. 
vered that their reasoning serves 
only to confirm him) in his errors ; 
and his soc iety now consists of only 
a few fanciful men, who happen to 
think as he does, and of some ser 
vile dependents, who profess what 
they do but half believe, because 
they have discovered that hypo. 
crisy of this kind is the road to fa. 
vour.—Observe, also, that self-suffi- 
cient woman. She is weak in her 
intellects, inconsequent in her rea 
sontnes, erroneous im more than 
half her judgments, and yet impa- 
tient of contradiction. She also 
had once a few opponents, but she 
now is left toherown silly opinions ; 
and, as she advances in life, she is 
growing more and more rooted in 
all her errors, and more and more 
wise ip her own conceits. Man 
are the opportunities afforded us, 
as ve pass through life, of learning 
candour from the melancholy con- 
sequences attending the signal want 
of it in our fellow-creatures. 

I observed, that we ought te 
“prove all ee » But is there 
no danger, it may be said, 1 in doing 
this? May not we err in conse- 
quence of the presumption attend- 
ing this very attempt? And, after 
all, how shall we know, amidst the 
endless diversity of jidgments, 
whether we are of the happy num- 
ber who are in possession of the 
truth? What isthe security that we 
shall not be deceived? May not 
we, asso many others have done 
before us, embrace a cloud instead 
of a goddess; and, after dreaming 


through hte that we are children of 


light, at length lie down in datrk- 
ness? Is not, in short, the search 
after truth rendered discouraging, 
and almost hopeless, by the multi- 
tude of delusions in the world? 

I suspect, Mr. Editor, that there 
are some young persons, even in 
the bosom of religious families, who 
secretly reason In “the sceptical man- 
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ner which I have just described. 
Their scepticism is not avowed, be- 
cause they are afraid of offending 
some pious and respected relative, or 
of setting av example which is al- 
lowed to be dangerous. Possibly 
some of these young persons may 
have heard the doctrines of the Gospel 
aflirmed, rather than either explain- 
ed or praved ; and they may have a 
mind naturally more incredulous 
than that of many round them. 
‘They perhaps were inclined, when 
very young, to embrace the ortho- 
dox doctrines, because they per- 
ceived them to be believed by their 
parents; but they have now lived 
long enough to discover that nume- 
rous persons, no less sincere in their 
way, are of contrary sentiments. 
Now I would first say to all per- 
sons of this class, Be assured that 
there is such a thing as religious 
truth. What though many fail to 
attain it—what though some who 
possess it are injudicious in 
their mode of exhibiting it— still 
the truth itself somewhere exists. 
‘Truth, it has been said, lies in a 
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well; an expression which implies 
that it does not present itself to 
every passer-by, and thatthe diligent 
alone will detect it in its bnding- 
place, and draw it forth. “ Buy the 
truth,” says the \Vise Man, “ ancl 
sell it not;” that is, count it so va- 
luable as to be willing to pay the 
utmost price for it; and, when it js 
become your own, then de not part 
with it for any consideration upon 
earth. It is nece “sary to set out 
with such sentiments as these, in 
order ultimately to succeed in our 
search. 

Assuming the importance of reli- 
gious truth to be well established in 
the mind, I shall proceed, in my 
next paper, to treat of the manner ia 
which it ought to be pursucu, and 
of the evidence which even taliuble 
man may have of his being so 
happy as to obtain pos-ession of it, 
Wishing, however, to accomodate 
my remarks to the case of tne geae- 
ral readers of this miscellany, I 
shall consider myseif as addressing 
only those who acknowledg the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, 

» P. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir is a melancholy reflection, yet 


almost every day atlords some proof 


that the prov erbial sarcasm, “ Eng- 
lish suicide,” used throughout the 
world, is founded on fact. It is not 
my design at present to inquire into 
the cause or causes of this effect: 
but, through the medium of your 
publication, to suggest to the con- 
sideration of civilians, ecclesiastics, 
and members of the British legisla- 
ture; Whether any mode can be 
adopted to prevent or lessen so 
dreadful an evil, which so material- 
ly affects, nat only families, but the 
Nation at large? 

Qur ancestors seem to have con- 


sidered the crime of snicide with 
proper horror and detestation ; and 
therefore afhxed te it a pec auar 
stigma, They looked upon it as a 
spec ies of the worst felouy: aad so 
the term Fe/o de se is defined to 
be “one who commits felony by 
murdering himself.” 

No man has a right to take away 
his own life: that Te longs to Him 
who gave it. Our body, as well as 
our soul, is his property; and is 
entrusted to us to be used for that 
eud for which he gave it. | desire 
to have a true deiinition of madness 
or insanity. A madman frequently 
attempts to kill other pecsous W ho 


come in his way ; but \ doubt if 
any case can be produced, where 
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he attempted to kill himself. Some 
men will sit down coolly, and write 
a note or letter toa triend, or leave it 
for the information of their family, 
intimating what they intend; and 
shortly after blow out their brains, 
or take away their lite in some other 
way: and then it is said that they 
were znsane, or deranged in mind. 

I grant that every sin ‘wilfully com- 
mitted against God, our nei ighbour, 
or ourselves, is an abuse of our 
mental powers, or, if vou please, a 
derangement of mind. But, when 
aman can sit down (as before obs 
served) and write a letter with 
srammatical accuracy, or according 
to common orthography, I appre- 

hend that be has the use of his 
imental faculties; and therefore | 
wish to see the term énsanidy defined 
more properly and accurately in 
law. 

Two cases have Jately oceurred, 
which I beg leave to mention for 
the serious consideration of your 
readers ; and hope that some of them 
will enter into a calm and unpreju- 
diced discussion of the subject, and 
communicate their thoughts to the 
public through the medium of your 
excellent publication. 

A man some months ago took a 
quantity of Jaudanum to destroy 
himself; but medical assistance 
being called In, and an emetic used, 
he recovered. Some time since, he 
and his wife separated, and lately 
he drowned himself in the New 
River. An inquest was called, ol 
the verdict was broupnt in acciden- 
tal death!—Are not such inquests 
awfully ludicrous, or an insult upon 
common sense ? 

Another man, who had bought a 
ata some part of the North, and 

ited up in her to London, began to 
think that he had made a bad bar- 
gain; and, during the passage, was 
heard to nse words to that effect ; 
but after be had arrived in the river, 
one nig ht he cut lis own throat in 
his cabin. ‘The mate, who had 
been asleep, hearing some noise or 
an, arose, and, getting a light, 


‘Lhe coroner sum- 
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moned a jury, as usual ; and direct. 
ed them to give a verdict of lunacy 
or insanity (according to the mos 
deru mode of our day}: and 
though a few witnesses were called, 
yet he put the questions to them in 
such away, as to suggest the an- 
swers which they should make. 
‘Two of the jury, indeed, had cou- 
rage and honesty enough to expos- 
tulate with him, and to dissent: 
but he said the case was “ only 
the eflect of a coloured fancy,” 
and then put the question to a vote, 
to be determined by 
hands, and carried it by a majority. 

Now, Iask, ts it not necessary 
that the jury should be enanimous 
in this case, as well as in other 
courts of judieature, where they are 
called to give in their decision upor 
oath? Is not every juryman bound, 
by the law of conscience, and by 
the law of the land, to investigate 
every question that comes before 
him, and most scrupulously to in- 
terrogate witnesses; and then to 
judge according to the best Jight he 
has, and the evidence produced 2 
Has any ceroner, or indeed any 
judge, a right to brow-beat a jury 5 
or will he presume to over-rule 
their conscience? Where is the use 
of administering an oath to men, if 
they are directed to act contrary te 
that oath ? 

Are there no spirited men to be 
found at this day, who will rise u 
for the honour of England, and use 
their best endeavours to prevent, or 
at least to lessen, the contagion 
which is diffused more and more 
throughout our land, test we become 
a bye-word among the nations? 
But, alas! I fear that Sadducean 
principles have been so generally 
imbibed, that few men will endea- 
your to invent er prescribe aremedy 
for a disease, which operates upon 
thousands on evcry little disap- 
poitment m life. 

When a man commits a crime 
again it the state, or any individual 
of the community at large, he ts 
liable to be punis shed accor ding to 


the existing laws: but what pu- 
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nishment can be inflicted here upon 


him, who has already taken away 
his own life? Though we can in- 
flict no farther pain or punishment 
upon him, yet perhaps some mark 
ef infamy might be attached to his 
memory, whic! h, though not imme- 
diately felt by Aim, might be a 
mean of deterring others from per- 
petrating a like horrid deed, or of 
impeding, in some measure at least, 
the torrent which is sweeping the 
face of our gloomy land! Men are 
often influenced by a principle of 
pride, even when they pay no re- 
gard to morality or religion. A 
gambler will pay what he terms “ a 
debt of honour,’ when he shame- 
fully refuses to discharge what has 
been long -and justly due to an ho- 
nest and industrious tradesman. 
Many instances of this kind fre- 
quently occur, and might be men- 
tioned. 

It seems that some greater mark of 
disgrace and abhorrence should be 
attached to a self-niurderer, than 
what is usually assigned by law to 
the act of Kelo de se: and it should 
be expressed in the strongest and 
most opprobrious terms that human 
Janguage can afford, or the wisest 
of men can suggest. A traitor to 
his king and country is justly stig- 
matized with every sign of detesta- 
tion; and if he had any title of ho- 
nour or nobility, he is degraded, 
and his coat of arms broken even 
before his execution. In lke man- 
ner, a military officer or general, 
who turns poltroon or betrays an 
army, is degraded with such marks 
of infamy as the king, or the court- 
martial by which he is tried, shall 
think fit. But what term of re- 
proach or epithet shall we affix to 
a self-murderer; one who disho- 
nours God, and turns a very cows 
ard in the cause of reason and reli- 
sion, atatime when he ougat to 
stand forth as a valiant soldier. and 
play the man? 

} have somewhere heard, or read, 
that, at a certain period, many of 
the women of Sparta murdered them- 
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selves. A law was then made, that 
the body of every woman who 
killed herself, should be exposed 
naked in the streets; which imme- 
diately put a stop to the phrensy. 
And some persons, adverting to this, 
have thought, if a law were made, 
and rigorously executed, that the 
body of every self-murderer, whe- 
ther lord or peasant, shall be hanged 
in chains, that the English mania 
would soon cease. Perhaps another 
idea may be suggested, which, how- 
ever ludicrous it may appear, would 
certainly have a wonderful effect. 
I have seen the skin of a malefac- 
tor stuffed and preserved in the 
anatomical lecture-room in a col- 
lege. Let the bodies of self-mur- 
derers be flayed, and the skins stuffed 
and hung up ina large exhibition- 
room, with the names and _ titles 
under each. As this age is fameus 
for exhibitions, if any person 
would make a collection of this 
kind (and a large one might easily 
be made in a few months), he would 
find it much more lucrative than 
that at Exeter ’Change, or even at 
Somerset-House. 

But, to be serious:—The writer 
of this paper merely throws out 
these few hints, entreating the 
thinking part of your readers to 
turn the subject in their mind with 
attention, and try if any better re- 
culations, can be ado; pted, i In giving 
a verdict at a eine? s inquest, 
than what we usually find upon such 
occasions at the present day: for 
the modern mode, instead of lessen- 
ing or preventing the evil, manitest- 
ly ‘tends to increase it. There will, 


doubtless, be various and opposite 
opinions upon the subject; but 
from the result of the whole, some 


tolerable decision may be formed, 
which may tend to alleviate the 


sufferings of humanity. England 
h'as ofrert proauce: te re iY and Pp fiio- 
~sophic men, -y Ao en’ cted many 
Wise and hae Jaws: and. shall 
not : Some be foahe ot this time, who 
will combice ‘their’ efforts to de 


a doe 
eiore Ls, 


something, 
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for their own credit, and for the good 
of posterity, and especially to wipe 
away so great a stigma from their 
native and} ? > 

! Kgeirrwy. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


A.taoveu the apprehension, which 
was entertained in the course of the 
last autumn, of an approaching 
scarcity, may be considered as re- 

moved, you will probably not deem 
it unseasenable to insert a few ob- 
servations on the means of dimi- 
nishing the sufferings which must 
always necessarily attend sucha ca- 
Jamity. In this country, a scarcity 
may arise either from the failure of 
foreign supplies, or from a defici- 
€ncy in our ewn crop, or from both 
these causes combined. ‘This year, 
from all the inquiries which I have 
made, I am led to conclude, that we 
have no deficiency in our own pro- 
duce, taking the whole country to- 
gether ; aod the scarcity, therefore, 
which we were led to expect, would 
have been wholly, or at least chiefly, 
the result of that situation of things 
which it was apprehended would 
put a stop to the importation of fo- 
reign grain and flour, But though 
our fears on this point have happily 
proved groundless, it may still be 
of use to consider in what way a 
scarcity, so produced, will operate, 
and how its pressure may be reliev- 
ed. The corn brought to market 
being inadequate to the demand, a 
competition will take place among 
the purchasers, till the price is so far 
raised as either wholly or partially 
to exclude from the market those 
who are unable to pay that price. 
The advance of price will not, as in 
articles of luxury, produce retrench- 
ment amoug the consumers in ge- 
neral: those who are able, will 
purchase to tife Sime éxtent ds for- 
aiserly (cHat iéurilessthey hit their 
consumption from conscientious mo- 
tives); those 7tvho'cinnot give the 
advanced price, will be exclu ied, 

The consequenge which fol allows is, 


that those, who before had only a 
bare subsistence, are reduced to live 
on what is insufficient for their sup. 
port. The remedy for this evil to 
which recourse is commonly had—a 
contribution for purchasing bread, 
and distributing it at reduced prices 
—though right in conjunction with 
another measure which I am about 
to recommend, is in}arious, or at 
best nugatory, if singly adopted. It 
mtroduces into the market a new 
set of purchasers; it increases the 
demand, without augmenting the 
supply; and thus produces ove of 
two effects: either a larger quantity 
is bought and consumed, and thus 
the dearth converted into a famine ; 
or the price is raised, the cqusump- 
tion remains as before, and, instead 
of the most poor, those who are rais- 
ed one step above them, and who 
might, but for this interference, have 
been able to purchase for their ne- 
cessary Consumption, suffer in their 
turn total or partial exclusion. 
Thus misery, if not increased, will 
only be transferred; while no one, 
but the holders of corn, will feel 
any real benetit. 

From these observations I would 
draw this conclusion: that every 
measure for the relief of the poor, in 
times of scarcity produced by the 
loss of imported supplies, should be 
accompanied with a retrenchment of 
all unnecessary consumption. Where 
the supply is inadequate to the de- 
mands both of zecessity and of 
lurury, the calls of necesstty can in 
no other manner be answered than 
by denying those of lurury. The 
ingenuity of different persons will 
suggest to them different means of 
retrenchment : among the more ob- 
vious are the sacrifice of pastry, and 
the use of rice and potatoes, in va- 
rious shapes, as substitutes for pastry, 
or in part for bread. But, I appre- 


‘head, the most extensive saving 
weuld be, effected by the adoption 
of household bread, or of bread 
partly consisting of rye or potatoes, 
in jiew of wheaten bread. The 
adoption of this system would have 
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this further beneficial effect, that 
the poor would be led, by the ex- 
ample of their superiors, to be satis- 
fied with household bread; at least to 
accept it in times of scarcity, when 
distributed gratuitously, or at re- 
duced prices. They have been 
known to refuse it: but those who 
really wish to diminish the effects 
ef a scarcity should pertin: aciously 
adhere to the determination of not 
giving hne wheaten bread ; and this 
they may do with a good grace if 
they abstain from consuming it them- 
selves. 

The effect which retrenchment, 
combined with charitable distribu- 
tion, must necessarily produce, is 
evident. The buyers are changed, 
but the whole demand is not mate- 
rialiy increased: the augmented 
consumption in one class is counter- 
acted by the diminished consump- 
tiov in another: the poor, therefore, 
are relieved, without increasing the 
pressure on those who are but just 
above the necessity of applying for 
relief; without incurring the hazard, 
by a premature consumption, of fi- 
nally converting a dearth into a fas 
mine, Or, to put it in another 
point of view, the deficiency of the 
Supply is met, not by the absolute 
Starvation of the poor, but by a ge- 
neral diminution of consumption 
among ail ranks of society. 

We have spoken of the distribu- 
tion of bread among the poor; this 
has been merely that the argument 
might be more distinctly perceived ; 
for the same reason which requires 
the retrenchment of all superfluous 
consumption among the rich, points 
out also the necessity of introducing 
substitutes for fine flour among all 

ranks of society. ‘Those who distri« 
ce provisions to the poor, should 
give soups, potatoes, rice, With a 
smaller quantity of bread than 
would otherwise be necessary. 

What has been said must be con- 
fined to the case of a searcity arising 
from the interruption of forerten sup- 
plies. Where it is caused by a fur- 
dure of our crops, While our ‘foreign 
antcrcourse Continues open, the ob- 
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vious remedy for the deficiency is im- 
portation, while charitable distribu. 
tion will relieve the pressure of the 
high prices. Retrenchment in such 
acase is perhaps unnecessary, and 
may even be impolitic. The rise 
in the price of corn is, to a certain 
extent, necessary to indemnify the 
farmer for the deficienc y of his 
crop; and, when it exceeds what is 
required for that purpose, it encou- 
rages importation, and thereby cor- 
rects itself. The superfluous con- 
sumption of grain in general isa be- 
nefit to the country, by encouraging 
the production of a larger quantity 
of it than would otherwise be 
grown, and thus enabling us the 
better to meet a scarcity, and to be 
less dependent on 1 foreign supplies. 
$1295. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I was much serprised with the ex- 
tract, in your number for October 
last, from the minutes of the Metho- 
dist Conference, get he riche 
of females to dispose of th riseives 
in marriage. Nor were wy ol ete 
tions at alisatisfied by Nir. Benson’s 
answer to yourremariss; for,theagh 
a woman myse!, | can by no 
means see what circumstance can 
free a woman from subjection to pa 
rental authority in things lawful. 
Suppose a truly pious woman, tne 
child of ungodly parents, to have an 
eligible ‘otler of marriage from a 
truly pious man, and that his reli- 
gion is the only ground on which 
they object to the union: she might 
probably , and by very plausible ar- 
cuments, very readily persuade her- 
self, if her inclination favoured it, 
that it washer duty to marry. But 
would therefore be so? Though 
she may undoubtedly refuse to 
marry an ungediy man, because 
that is clearly untawéul, yet, as 
there is no sin in continuing single, 
surely it is In such a case her duty 
to submit tothe will of ber parents 


as the disposal ot Providence, leav- 
ing the matter in his hands; be- 
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cause, if she believe the hearts of 
allin his keeping, and all events at 
his disposal, she may be certain 
that, »f he see fit, he can alter the 
mind of her parents, and in many 
ways bring to pass her wishes; or 
if, on the. other hand, the event 
should shew that it was God’s will 
she should remain single, she may 
find many Ways of re ndering her- 
self useful in’ her ge neration, and 
will certamly much more recom- 
mend the Gospel to her mistaken 
relatives than by an act of disobe- 
dieuce. 

I do not write this from any de- 
sire of appearing in print, but be- 
cause I think the subject highly in- 
teresting, and know that those who 
have tried can alone tell how far a 
sincere mind may be bewildered 
by false ideas of duty, even when 
miclination draws a different way. 
If, therefore, any of your abler cor- 
respondents will give these ideas to 
the public in a better dress, they 
will greatly oblige one who has no 
wish to prevent the happiness of 
any woman, but can say, from her 
own experience, that the path of 
duty, even when most perplexed 
with trial, is far, far both safer and 
easier, than any crooked path, how- 
ever specious. 

A CONSTANT READER. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I am a great lover of music, espe- 
cially sacred music; but as I am 
not satistied of the propriety of gra- 
uifying mysclf by attending musical 
performances in consecrated places 
ef public worship, I request that 
you, or such of your correspondents 
asmay have m aturely Ww eighed the 
matter, would give your opinion 
upon the subject. I know that this 
would be very acceptable to many 
ef your readers. It is not my in- 
tention to trouble you with entering 
further into the question, than to 
ask, 
Whether, since an Habitual 
vencration for those places where 
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we assemble to worship Almighty 
God naturally prepares the mind 
for the duties there to be perform- 
ed, the use of these places for what 
is little more than the gratification 
of the senses does not weaken that 
veneration ; and whether this be 
expedient in an age by no means 
characterised by superstition } 

2, Whether, since mere amuse- 
ment is generally the chief object 
in view with those who attend these 
musical performances, it be lawtul 
to convert consecrated places of 
worship to such purposes? We 
have laws which forbid the sports 
of children even within the pre- 
cincts of the temple. 

3. Whether, since gain is com- 
monly a main object on these oc- 
casions, the sentence our Saviour 
passed upon those who sold oxen, 
&c. in the temple, is not applicable 
to those who make use of the house 
of God in order to attain that ob- 
ject? 

4. Whether, though to support 
some charitable institution by the 
use to which that gain is apphied, 
the same sentence of our Saviour 1s 
not equally applicable? ‘The money- 
changers, and they who sold oxen, 
sheep, and doves, in the court of the 
temple, occupied that place only 
for the accommodation of those who 
came from distant parts to Jerusa- 
lem, to offer sacritice in obedience 
to the express commands of God. 

Ihave been led to consult you 
upon this subject, from considering 
two (I hope unusual) circumstances 
attending one of these musical per- 
formances in the church, at a place 
where I lately happened to be, and 
where a musical festival was then 
held for the purpose of contributing 
to the support of a very valuable 
establishment. One of these eir- 
cumstances was, that, in order to 
prepare the church for the musical 
entertainment, the daily sacrifice, 


the morning and evening prayers, 
were suspended for three weeks. 
The other, that for the accommoda - 
tion of as great a number as possible 
of amateurs, or, if you please, of per- 
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sous actuated by charity, a gallery 
was erected over the aliar, which 
was so beset with the timbers ne- 
cessary for supporting the gallery, 
that the re gular monthly sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper could not be 
adninistered, and was not adiminis- 
tered. 

These two circumstances, toge- 
ther with an observation made, that 
several persons of high Christian 
profession encoyraged the perform- 
ance by attending it, have deter- 
mined me to write to you. Perhaps 
these persons may not have been 
fully satisfied of the propriety of 
their conduct; or perhaps they 
may not have considered the matter 
at all. Ifthey have not considered 

t, beg you will call their atten- 
tio to it; and even if they have, 
on this Gcciion, suffered inclina- 
tion to decide upon a doubtful 
point, Iam confident, if they really 
be the characters represented, that 


they will pay due regard to your 


suggestions, 
PHILO-MUSICES. 


ee 


Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir the following has not yet appear- 
ed in your valuable miscellany, and 
you think it worthy of insertion, it 
inay be interesting to your readers 
to hear the sentiments of a cele- 
brated foreign bishop, of the last 
century, with regard to frequenting 
theatres. 

In his sermon e On the small 
Number of the Saved,” the worthy 
prelate (Massillon) thus addresses 
his audience: — « You continually 
demand of us, if theatres and other 


_places of amusement be innocent 


recreations for Christians? In re- 
turn, I have only one question to 
ask you, Are they the works of Sa- 
tan, or of Jesus Christ? for there 
can be no medium in religion. I 
mean not to say but what many re- 
creations and amusements may be 
termed innocent: but the most in- 
nocent pleasures which religion al- 
lows, and which the weakness of 
our nature renders even necessary, 
Cyinist. Oesrenyv. No. 97 
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belong in one sense to Jesus Christ, 
by the facility with which they 
ought to enable us to apply our- 
selves to more holy and more se- 
rious duties. Every thing we do, 
every thing we rejorce or weep at, 
ought to be connected with Jesus 
Christ, and dene for his glory. Now, 
upon this principle, the most 1ncon- 
testible and most universally al- 
lowed in Christian morality, you 
have only to decide w hether you 
can unite the glory of Jesus Christ 
with the pleasures of a theatre. Can 
our Saviour take any part in sucha 
species of recreation? And befo-e 
you enter a theatre, can you with 
confidence declare to him, that, in 
so doing, you only propose his glo- 
ry, and. the satisfaction ot pleasing 
him? What! are the theatres—such 
as they are at present, still more 
criminal by the public licentious- 
ness of those unfortunate creatures 
who appear on them, than bv the 
impure and passionate scenes ‘they 
represent — are the theatres the 
works of Jesus Christ? Would Je- 
sus Christ animate a mouth from 
whence are to proceed sounds lasci- 
vious, and calculated to corrupt the 
heart? But these blasphemies strike 
me with horror! Would Jesus 
Christ preside in assemblies of sin, 
where every thing we hear weakens 
his doctrines; where the poison 
enters the soul by all the SENSES 5 
where every art is employed to in- 
spire, awa aken, and justify the pas- 
sions he condemns? Now, says 
Tertullian, if they are not the works 
of Jesus Christ, they must be the 
works of Satan. Lvery Christian 
ought therefore to abstain from 
them: when he partakes of them, 
he violates the vows of baptism. 
However innocent he may flatter 
himself to be, in bringing from 
these places an uniainted heart. it 
is sullied by being there; since by 
his presence alone be has partici- 
pated | in the works of Satan, which 
he had renounced at baptism, and 
violated the most sacred promises 
he had made to Jesus Christ and his 


eburch.” c. W. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Havinc been employed for some 
mouths past in arranging and col- 
lating the Oriental M inuscripts in 
the public library of the university 
of Cambridge, brought by the Rev. 
Dr. Buchanan from the East, and 
by him presented to the university, 
I propose to give some account of 
them, or such of them as may be 
interesting to the readers of the 
Christian Observer. I presume, sir, 
the communication of such notices 
will not be remote from the design 
of your publication. 
These manuscripts are chiefly 
cal, and are written in the He- 
Syriac, and Ethiopic lan- 
guages. ‘They were all collected 
by Dr. Buchanan in India. The 
Hebrew manuscripts were obtained 
from the Black Jews, who have had 
settlements in India from time im- 
memorial, and are now found in 
numbers about Cochin. These Jews 
differ in many respects from those 
of other countries, and bear evident 
marks of descendants from those 
ancient dispersions we read of in 
the Sacred History: they call them- 
selves Bene Israe!. They have the 
Hebrew Pentateuch, but scarcely 
know of any other books of Scrip- 
ture. A copy of the Hebrew Pen- 
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tateuch, written on goat-skins, and 
found in one of their synagogues, is 
in the Buchanan collection. ‘The 
Svriac manuscripts were collected 
from the Syrian Christians in Tra- 
vancore and Malayala, where a race 
of Christians has existed ever since 
the apostolic times: and the na- 
tive Indian Christians bear the name 
of Christians of St. Thomas to this 
day. They have the whole Bible, 
and other books not in our canon, 
extant in the Syriac language, and 
theirs is perhaps the purest of all 
the versionsot Scripture now known. 
There is, in Dr. Buchanan’s collec- 
tion, acopy of the Bible, containing 
the books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament with the Apocrypha, written 
on large folio vellum, and in the 
ane ent or Estrangelo character, and 
which was a present to Dr. Bu- 
chanan from Mar Dionysius, the 
Archbishop of the Indian church. 
But though all these MSs. were 
brought from India, they were not 
all written in India; some were 
written at Antioch, Mesopotamia, 
and other parts of Syria, Asta, and 
Africa. For your next number I 
shall transmit you some remarks on 
several articles of this Oriental col- 
lection. lam, &c. 


T. YEATES. 
Cambridge, Dec. 21, 1809. 
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The History of the Church of Christ. 
aie the Fourth, Part Ih. Con- 
taining a Continuation of the Six- 
teenth Century. On the Plan of the 


late Rev. Joseph Milner. By the 
Rey. Isaac Mit ver, D. D. F.R.S. 
Dean of Carl'sie, and President of 
Queen's Collece, Cambridge. 
London: Cadell and Co. 1309, 
Svo. pp. xiv. 403—1168, and 29. 


Or the former part of this volume, 
we gave an account in our Own vo- 
Yumes for the years 1803 and 1804. 


At that time we considered the 
whole work, of which a portion only 
was then before us, as so important 
in the design, and so happy in the 
execution, that we felt ourselves 
called upon to discuss and exhibit 
the merits of those volumes which 
had made their appearance betore 
we had assumed a critical existence. 
We are gratified by the opportunity 
now presented to us of resuming 
our labours on this able and inter- 
esting production, which, in the por- 
tign at this time offered to the pub- 
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century. The period contained 

from the year 1520 to that of 1530, 
about ten years, a comparatively 
short space of time, but full of the 
uost important and critical inci- 
dents, such as almost every great 


cause experiences, when it is iu 
progress, and contending with a 


more powerful opponent; when 
every separate instance of conflict 
may be decisive to its destruction, 
but cannot be so to its establish- 
ment; and when only a series of 
vicloriés can set it on a firm and 
permanent basis. This period opens 
with that decisive measure by which 
the pope so unwillingly and _ irre- 
trievably committed himself, the 
publication of a formal and inveterate 
bull against the bold and heretical 
reformer; and it closes with the 
convention of the diet of Augsburg 
fof which, however, a full account 
is reserved for the ensuing volume), 
when the Lutheran faith was re- 
duced to an explicit form, and i 

that form both publicly professed at 
the time, and ever since recognised, 
as the authorised confession “of the 
Lutheran churches. It might be 
anticipated, that, short as ts the pe- 
riod just mentioned, and extensive 
as is the surface over which it is 
expanded (the present volume con- 
taining near eight hundred pages), 
the materials of "Dr. Milner’s Histo- 
ry have by no means been made the 
most of. No unnecessary or imper- 
tinent efforts of amplification have 
been resorted to, in order to swell 
the volume to its present bulk; but 
it has attained it, we have pedseti to 
believe, by the simple accumulation 
of matter , Which, in the author’s opi- 
nion ‘and we apprehend his readers 
will riot dissent from him), was too 
Important not to find a place. ‘The 
fuluess of this, as well as the former 
volumes of the History before us, 
arises, In a great measure, from its 
mixed character. It partakes large- 
ly of biography; a circumstance 
which necessarily ‘followed from its 
distinguishing design, as far as car- 
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lic, carries on, as the title-page pro- 
fesses, the history of the sixteenth 


ried into execution; which was, to 
exhibit the proper and most impor- 
tant aan of Christianity in 
those who professed it, and in whom 
its genuine influence was felt. These 
can only be adequately discovered, 
at least are most effectually traced, 
in individuals; and, where time and 
providence have spared any docu- 
ments exhibiting the private cha- 
racter, judgment, and feelings of in- 
dividual Christians, these are the 
materials of which a historian of the 
spiritual church of Christ is most 
anxiously in quest, and will most 
diligently avail himself. The pau- 
city and corruption ot these mate- 
rials, in the eashice ages of Christi- 
anity, is a subject of deep regret 
and in proportion to that regret, 1s 
the pleasure with which we “reflect 
upon the abundance and evident ge- 
nuineness of such materials in the 
period of next importance to that of 
the origin of Christianity, its refore 
mation. Every protestant who has 
the good sense to nanseate the anill- 
ties, “and the humanity to shudder at 
the barbarities of that spiritual pow- 
er, from which the efforts of Luther 
and his associates were instrumental 
iu delivering large portions of Eu- 
rope ; who contemplates the insi- 
dious exertions so sedulously em- 
ployed to disparage the cause of 
protestantism, or to neutralise its 
distinctive merits, either by decided 
unbelievers, open or secret, or by 
those with whom all religious consi- 
deration weighs but as a feather 
against a contingent political advan- 
tage ; will welcome, not only as in- 
trinsically excellent, but as highly 
seasonable, a History like the pre- 
sent, which exhibits the creat revo- 
lution in question in its real charac- 
ter, and which detects and disperses 
the calumnies respecting it, which 
have gained currency under the co- 
ver of plausible ceneralities, princi- 
pally by entering into a detail, 
which brings the decision to every 
man’s own bosom, and only paqewres 
him to determine whether the pro- 
fessions which he reads, circum- 


stanced as they are, are, or are not, 
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sincere, It is observed by Cowper, 
that none but Christians can fully 
enter into the beauties of Milton; 
and it is not too much to add, that 
they alone are the persons qualified 
to understand and decide upon the 
merits of the reformation. 
fidel is a total stran; ver 
inyvs of 


thy 


An in- 
to the feel- 
but although 
he cannot understand what is meant 
by them, when professed, he can 
easily understand that they may be 


a € hristian : 


professed hvpoceritically : if anv 
motive should induce Adm to make 


such profession, he is conscious that 


it could not ve otherwise than hy po- 
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blood of martyrs, than the power of princes 
and prelates, they beautifully exhibit. the 
native vigour of the 
Christ.” Pref. 


reviving Church of 


pp. Xii., AUD 


We now proceed to the history 
itself. 

In the extended and interesting 
account which Dr. Milner has given 
of two of the most conspicuous do- 
cuments concerning the reforma- 
tion in the year 15 20, namely, the 
letter which Luther was prevailed 
upon to address to Leo X., for the 
purpose of producing a reconcilia- 
tion, and the bull which that pope 
fulminated against the reformer, we 
cannot help wishing that the author 
had settled, as he was eminently 
qualified to do, the chronological 
ditlerence which has prevailed, from 
the first existence of these docu- 
ments, with respect to their respec- 
tive dates. Seckendorf had, in our 
opinion, decidedly proved, that the 
bull was actually prior to the letter; 
although reasons existed which in- 
duced Luther to put an earlier date 
to his letter: a circumstance which 
misled even the first protestant 
writers, and has been improved by 
papal ones into an argument to jus- 
tify the severity of ‘the bull. Dr. 
Milner, by the place which he has 
assigned to these productions, has 
contributed to confirm the error. 
The before and after of consecutive 
events is the very soul of truth in 
history; anda violation of chrono- 
logical order is of itself often pro- 
ductive of serious falsehood. Even 
in cases, when this ellect is not to be 
apprehended, accuracy in the nota- 
tion of time is far from being be- 
neath the regard of any historian. 
We observe, too, that only sixty 
days are saedinnel in the bull, 
whereas the time allowed the re- 
puted heretic in which to retract 
his errors, and escape the penalties 
suspended on that condition, was an 
additional sixty days, making 120 
in all. Both Sleidan and Fra i aolo 
have committed the same ov ersizht. 
But any one who will be at the 


pains to consult the bull itsell, which 
Works, in 


is extant in Luther's 
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be an oversight. However, that, at 
any rate, this bull was not produced 
by Luther’s letter, but was long be- 
fore determined upon, is placed 
beyond all reasonable doubt from 
the single circumstance, that, in a 
letter of Giulio, Card. de Medici 
(afterwards Clement VII.), to Card. 
Libiena, dated trom Rome, March 
27, 1519, the writer says of Cajc- 
tau— Il legato vuole, che Fra Mar- 
tin Lutero si condanni in ogni modo, 
0 opere sue™, 

As it would be scarcely practica- 
ble to abridge the present history 
within any thing of a moderate 
compass; so neither have we 
thought it necessary or advisable to 
notice every passage deserving of 
attention, etther on account of the 
intrinsic importance of the incidents 
recorded, or the manner ot record- 
ing them, or the improvement de- 
duced from them. Only readers of 
the work (and such we apprehend 
most of ow readers have been, or 
will be) can form any conception 
of the difficulty to which we should 
have been reduced, had this been 
vur plan. ‘This, however, is the 
general propensity of reviewers ; 
and we have been obliged to resist 
it in no common degree, in order to 
keep ourselves within due limits, 
But the following passage, as it im- 
pressed upon our minds a more 
striking sense of the value of the 
present volume, we cannot refuse 
ourselves the satisfaction of tran- 
scribing. 


“Who can doubt, that there might be 
made a most valuable selection of imstructive 
facts and circumstances relative to the ex- 
pulsion of ignorance and superstition, ani 
the first appearances of evangelical light, 
durmg the former part ot this centuiy, 
amony the different nations of Turop 
Much time, however, and perseverance, 
would be requisite for the execution of such 
a work. Many of the necessary authentc 


documents lic 


aliwost buried tm obscurily 


—~—-——— ee - ~<—- — 


' 
® See the first volume of the Lettere a 
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Plailii Introduct. in Hist. &c., and 
in other works, will perceive it to 


and oblivion: and as they have not been 
judged proper for general history, or eveD 
worthy ot it, the difficulty of collecting 
them increases every day.” p. 671. 


The following observations had 
perhaps a greater degree of interest 
attached to them at the time they 
were written than now: but they 
have still their importance ; indeed 
their importance is permanent. 
They discover likewise a spirit of 
moderation and candour, which are 
deserving both of praise and of imi- 
tation. 


“Acs the terms Tflelvetic and Calvinistie 


denoin 1400) we been mentioned, and as 
: ; ; 

eye; al tl qay the meaning of the words 
a F ? = os ee _— Ta t , 

Calsmist and Calvinistic supplies matter tor 

} ir 1 ci "¢ ‘ 42"00No 

mH i Gis} ©e, diifi i €9 Uiioll, amofnis 

> 

relicious person , 1< ma not - improper 

brietiv to advertise the reader, that In the 

Origin of these denominations, as distine 


guished from the Lutheran, there really ex- 
isted nu material ditierence of sentiment; at 
least this is true so far as the religious prac- 
tice of tallen creatures, and their recovery of 
tlie jost lineage of God in this world, and 
their eternal salvation in the next, depend 
upon @ just application ot salutary ree 
medies of the Gospel. It is one of the 
most mournful events attending the retor- 
mation, that historical truth and wethod 
should require us to mention at all the dit- 
terence here alluded to. Such as it was, it 
had, as yet, hardly appeared with perspicut- 
ty; but in the year 1524, and the several 
succeeding years, it grew into a tedious and 
violent comtroversy concerning the manner 
in which the body aud blood of Christ ts 
present in the Eucharist. Thi 
} 


~y 
7 a 
C. 
4 


which has been called the sacramentary 


contest, after produciig the most depiorabie 
aniinosities, terminated at length in a fatal 
division of those sincere friends of the re- 
formation, who had embarked in the same 
cause, and who equally professed the essen- 
‘The dither 


tials of codliness. nces of senne 


ment among the contending parties were 
trequentiy pndistinet, ald eiimost calirely 
s . - 


verbal: and at the Church of Clrist coulda 


S y ved s trom VeTY Soe \ - 
l be dil, Ss | ‘ » a st u A > re 
! | ( sreoratic but | tis i» 
must class themselves with some commun 


i > eninnelle ‘ To 
Lies, anc ere there lore compelled u give 


} ; Ws » da 
ttention to the distingutsal I¢a- 


tures of that Genamibauow oO whicui they 


' 

hei Litt} ,' did they bul i rn «ft 10 
\ ; 

‘ i j Lt of 4 Lae! 1 Ct ‘ 


30 


did they employ their 
and thetr Aprsirogye 
fi er sitions of religion, in 
would not give 
mm, no not 
the Gospel 
.T7S1 


hour, that the truth of 
micht continue with the Galatians.” p 


— 
Do. 


At p.772 commences an account 
of the Sacramentarian Controversy, 
in which Luther had the misfortune, 
not only to embrace the erroneous 
side, but to be op} posed by adversa 
ries ne: arly equal to him in his “4 
ter qualities, and superior to him in 
his worst. The violence and fana- 
ticism of Carolstadt, his first oppo- 
nent on this question, so far from 
being calculated a cCol- 
version in hi: ere not even 

[iad some 


te d 
1} 
abie 


1? ; 
prouuce 
Opinion, VV 
tO moderate 


moderate 


adat 


sine 
aia 


of the more op- 
ponents of this retormer been the 
first parties in the controversy, there 


is little doubt that the good sense, 


the r, and humility of La- 
ther would have led him to settle 
ito a very diilerent opinion con- 
cerning the sacrament in question, 
from that which he so irrationally 
adopted, and so obstinately persisted 


cando) 


m. But these individuals unhappi- 
ly e their appearance atter the 
res committed himself; 
2 “t rm } the merits 
¢ t i i } SOCIalLt j 
vi *. 40118: €U li ] 
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Oc} iaQ CONtroVeETsSY tUat toe Chae 
racter ot Luther sutiers its worst 


Stam, if Was pre luctive of this ad- 
Vantave, as tar as Carolstadt was 
concerned, that it discovered how 
far removed the Saxon reformer was 
froin tanat) ms: as the part ‘A nic } 
OK Tespecting the < bap ists 
proved his abhorrence, both of se- 
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And happier still! 
geal, their firmness, 
in defending the 
imitation of St. Paul, who 


‘ ie gee es 
place to false brethren by subject 





f Jay, 


Sacramentarian Controversy with 
these judicious remarks. 


“In the year 1524 there arose among tle 
friends of the reformation a tedious aud fata) 
controversy respecting the presence of the 
body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist, 
Luther had rejected the doctrine of transub. 
Stantiation, but maintained, nevertheless, 
with the elements of bread and 
wine the real body and blood of Christ were 
regeived by the partakers of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Itis a memorable instance of human 
imbecility, that a man, who had risen supe. 
rior to the habits and prejudices of education 
in so many other respects, and who, through 
the grace of God and the instruction of the 
written word, had been 
emancipated frum vu): 


that along 


more completely 
var and fashionable ab- 
surdities than any mere philosupher in any 
ace had ever been, should in this 


single 
point remain so unreasonably 


y attached to the 


opinion which he had in! ibed ia his youth. 
Our astonishment is increased by this cir 
cumstance, that he could ailow the Scriptu- 


ral CXPTesss ms to be consistent with the ad- 
mission ot the RErALrry of the elen 
cording to the plain 


and vet should 


wuts ac- 
1 testimony cf our senses, 
th II nk the if 


a: 
1 
4 


those same expres- 
sions do still imply 
real br 

me time of 


that the partaker of the 
i } aut a - 
ead and wine does also partake at the 


the material substance of 


Christ’s human body. Thus, however, the 
advocates tor the doctrme of CoNsvuB- 


STANTIATION must arguc. And the case 


eiore us shews, that great men are not so 


in all things: and that it is never wise to 


adhere iuplicitly to the authority of mere 
fallible men as teacher 
«“ Carolstadt was, in _ point, the open 
aiitagonist of Lut ier. I have spent much. 
ndeavouriug to develope the true 
cin of the sacramenta! 
r “ o much on account of the 
’ of the argumentation which took 
} c - Cour HH, as xf the cont ary 
} J 
TS j > Of tiie clesiastical writers 
tT cTl iu ie Wioc.ives Oo t S iwo ¢ } 1 
eiora i€TS. Atier much refection [ ail 
convinced, that what ts certaim in this watier 
Ss lit VE ry littie room.” p. 772, 773 
We have queted this latter para- 
srapm fer the Consolation of the 


feel much conn- 
in the relation whic such a 

a. ) - 
writer 2s Dr. Milner professes to 
niin much time 


aiwavs 15S 


reader, Who will 


, and wnaose 


, that an ub- 
itained 
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first paragraph of p. 791, Luther 
has made use of precisely the same 
argument against his opponent, 
which Celsus had lon 1g 3 ago, employ - 
el against the Christians in ge- 
neral. 

The character and conduct of 
Erasmus form a prominent object 
in the period to which our attention 
is now particularly directed, and 
consequently in that volume of the 
Church of Christ at present before 
us. ‘The influence of this great 
man upon the reformation is of a 
mixed, and, upon the whele, not of 
af vourable description. As far as 
his writings went to expose the ig- 
norance and debaucheries of the 
n Seauii orders and other establish- 
ed institutions of the papacy, they 
directly concurred with the efforts 
of Luther and of all the sober re- 
formers. But here, unfortunately, 
both for himeelf, and for the great 
cause then in agitation, his services 
stopped. With respect to any ul- 
terior or more positive object, he 
was either neutral or hostile: and 
the character into which he finally 
subsided, after many irregular os- 

cillations, was the latter. Ww hoever 
will give himself the trouble care- 
fully to consult the large mass of 
letters writ a by this eminent 
scholar, and printed together in 
Le Clerc’s handsome edition of his 
works, as far as they concern the 
reformation, will find reason to con- 
clude, that, at first, his natural good 
sense and untempted piety led him 
to an almost perfect agreement wil! 
the substantial object of Luther and 
his associates. Yet even in the ear- 
her stage of the affair his charac- 
teristic weakness and duplicity in- 
duced him to use ditierent lencuage 
on the subject to different 
persons. As, however, the trying 
circumstances of the times obliged 
jim to assume a more decided 
cunracter, to which he was much 
averse, we 


saline 


observe him ' 
and increasingly diverging trom the 
evangelical interest, until, at mo lates 

a d: ate th jan the vear 1/521, aupust 
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Carolstadt might object, that in the 


23, we find him so prevailed upon 
by the numerous suitors who urged 
an open warfare with Luther, as to 
tell Warham, archbishop of Can- 
terbury at the time, that, in obe- 
dience to the earnest solicitations 
of the papists, he had taken the 
resolution of reading the writings 
of Luther for the purpose of writing 
against him. ‘The consequence was 
the commencent of actual and pub~ 
lic hostilities between him and the 
reformer; who, nevertheless, had 
submitted to all lawful and honour- 
able concessions, in order to pre- 
vent them. These hostilities, how- 
ever, on the side of Erasmus, real 
as they uudoubtedly were, were 
conducted with an evident conisci- 
ousness of his own weakness, both 
with respect to the cause for which 
he centended, and with respect to 
the person with whom he had to 
contend. On the side of Luther 
they were, generally speaking, re- 
spectful, hon vest, and vi gorous ; but 
as plainly involuntary.— But we be- 
gin to suspect ourselves of a degree 
of imperiinence, in thus tah the 
pen out of the hand of Dr. Milner, 
who has professedly undertaken this 
very subject, and of whose ability 
in the execution there can be but 
one opinion with all competent 
judges, But before we personally 
introduce the historian, it may be 
proper to observe, that, although 
the present opinion of the aspect 
of Erasmus on the reformation, 
with those who have studied the 
times in question, be pretty gene- 
rally that which has been expressed, 
it remained for Dr. Milner, not 
only to establish this opinion by 

more luminous body of evidence 
than has ever appeared, to our 
knowledye, or in our own-language, 
before ; but lkewise, by ihe 
‘vidence, to depress the character 


c 


of this e 


sam? 


xtraordinary 


lower ui the scale of 


mai much 
thoy in- 
1{| worth, than, we betreve, 
most persons, even of 
reading on the subject, 


cvived to be the fact. 


extensive 
had cone 
The picture 
which the pages before us have 


o,.)> 
the learn- 


consideration — to 
some of his productions), the pious 
Lrasmus, is exceedingly mortify- 
mug 3 bat the justice of it is too 

it cannot be rejected with- 
out a violation of truth, although 
neither can it be admitted without 
asigh. Lvery Christian, especially 
it he ute with that paramount title 
the interior, but honourable, 
scholar, teels disposed to make a 
struggle for the reputation of Eras- 
mus: and the sentiment costs him 
something, which, in this instance, 
prefers the friendship of truth to 
every other friendship.— But, with- 
out any farther delay, let us hear 
Dr. Milner speak. 


evident: 
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drawn of the ingenious, 


ed, the mid and social, and (could 
we contine our 


one of 


[Jan, 


done their own cause no good. The re. 
formers were growing more bold and numer. 
ous every day. The ancient hierarchy was 
shaken to its foundations ; and it was be. 
come suiiciently manifest, that neither ee. 
clesiastical menaces, nor ecclesiastical punish 

ments, could re iard the progre ss of the hew 
The wisest and the most mode- 
rate ot the 
hat the church had Jost much of it credit 


with the people i 


doctrines 
Roman-catholics saw plainly 
general, and that nothing 
could materially serve their cause, but what 
tended to regain the PUBLIC OPINION, 
For the purpose, of compassing so important 
an end, they all, to aman, fixed their eyes 
on Erasmus. Not very anxious respecting 
his private sentiments in religion, they were 
fully convinced of his qualifications tor the 
task they wished him to undertake. -An 
extensive erudition, a perspicuous and cle- 
gant style, and especially ai exquisite ¥ 1) 
of sarcastic humour, marked this celebrated 
scholar as the proper champion to engage 
Luther. 


tiiice were 


Accordingly, neither pains nor ar- 
spared to secure his services. 
Princes, and prelates, and cardinals, and 
even the pope himsel/, wese most assidu- 
ous in touching these strings, the vibrations 
of which they judged most likely to gratify 
his pride, stimulate lis ambition, and awake n 
his natural timidity. King Henry VOL. &c.” 


pp. 845, 3£6. 


The subdivisions of the next 
chapter (the seventh), of which the 
title is “ Qantiandésien of the Con- 
troversy with Erasmus,” contain fur- 
ther and very important informa- 
tion relative to that great man. 
These are “the Diatribe,” a work 
of Erasmus, on the freedom of the 
will, written in 1524, and in opposi- 
tionto Luther: 
Dr. Milner on this book discover 
much acuteness:—* Luther’s Trea- 
tise de Servo Arbitrio,” a reply to 
the former work :—* Scriptural Ar- 
cuments used in the Controversy :” 
— * Luther’s Argaueots from St. 
Paul and St. John:”—* The Reply 
of Erasmus Hyperaspistes : ” — 
« Scepticism of Erasmus :”’—~ “ Or- 
thodoxy of Luther compared with 
th e Scepticism of Erasmus: ” — 
Judgment of the 

y between Luther and 
Erasmus :’?’ — © PJostility of 
mus: his Apologies:” 


a j 
eEncv ana 


« Nlelancthon’s 
case 


Eras- 
— Inconsist- 
Levity of Erasmus.” ‘Phe 


the observations of 
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especially some of the latter, is 
highly interesting, but, as far as 
rasmus is concerned, very afflict- 
my. Under the last is found the 
remarkable and well-known contes- 
ion of weakness made by this emi- 
nent scholar to his friend Richard 
Pace: —-* But if every syllable he 
(Luther) bad written were uneXcep- 
tionable, it was not my disposition 
to run the hazard of iny life for the 


sake of truth. It is not every 


nan 
6 
al 


who has suflictent courage to be a 
martyr; and fam afraid, that, in 
case of trial or persecution, ] should 
follow 
the decisions of the pope and the 
eiperor when 


follow Peter’s example. j 


they are right, 
which 1 acting hike a religious man; 
and when they are wrong | submit, 


which om 


Is taking the sale side *, 
pp. 942,943, — 

We must observe here, that there 
is some dissimilarity in the cases, as 
well as characters, of Erasmus and 
Peter; and we fear that the pliable 
scholar flattered himself with the 
supposed resemblance, even when 
pertorming the part of a humble 
confessor, The apostle had an ar- 
dent zeal for the cause of his Sa- 
viour; and he doubtless felt him- 
self ready, as he professed, to lay 
down his life for his sake. Tle was 
confident likewise, however repre- 
nensible that contidence were, that 
he should not fail in the hour of 
trial, His modern imitator, with 
certainly less ardour in the same 
cause, foresees his weakness and fall, 
should he be equally tried: but he 
reposes on the view, and deliberate- 
ly, and that on the example of the 

* It may not be amiss to set down the 
original of this very curious passage. ‘ Quod 
Sl Olbblia ple sciipstsset, hon tamen ert ani- 
mus ob veritatem capite periclitan, Non 
wemnes ad imertyrium satis habeut roboris; 
wereor autem, ne si quid inciderit tumuttus, 
Petrum sim imitaturus. Pontiticis ac Cusa- 
las bene Gecementis sequor qiiuod plum est, 
male statuciutis tere quod tutam est.” Phe 
reader will perhaps think with us, that this 
lust sentence is not rendered with periect 


accuracy above 
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matter contained under these heads, 


chicf of the apostles in his regard, 


justifies a future transgression. 


‘The reflection of Dr. Milner on 
this subject is just and important. 


“ Tlere, at once, from his own mouth, is 
the solution of all the enigmatical conduct 
of Lrasmus.—Many sincere and excellent 
(‘liristians have, L believe, been as timid and 
irresolute as he was, but their timidity and 
resolution was thei rat and their burden, 
They prayed for grace to help in time of 
need; they never made light of their in- 
firmities or be setting SIDS ; but, on the con- 
trary, viewed them as the enemies to their 
spiritual improvement, and struggled to ob- 
tain victory over them, constantly fighting 


an | . , . ‘ . > b- - 
like faithtul soldiers of Christ, and diligently 
avoiding the snares of temptation.” p. 9bo, 


The following remark of our au- 
thor, after having related some in- 
cidents, discovering the progress of 
the reformation, is bighly unportant 
in itself, and well applied, 

“Tam persuaded no Christian reader wiii 
be fatigued with perusiug such extracts as 
these, or think them ill placed in a listory 
of the church of Christ. They introduce us 
into the very secret corners of the hearts of 
the Saxon divines, and prove, beyond con- 
tradietion, what was the real spirit of the 
{nidel 


or sceptical historians can easily invent mo- 


reformation at this blessed season. 


tives and causes which discredit religion; i 
is more gratifying to the hostile tempers ot 
such men, and also gives them abundantly 
Jess trouble, to indulge their imaginations in 
forming perverse and croundless conjectures, 
than to exercise a cool and dispassionate 
judgment in a laborious search alte: 
there is, however, a pleasure in atlaining a 
satisfactory conviction on a great and uite- 
resting subje ct, which is the inestimable re- 
ward ot an honest and patient search atler 
truth, and which is utterly unknown to the 
prejudiced writers of the stamp here al 
luded to, however brilliant may be their 
talents, however elegant their compositions.” 
pp. 971, 97. 

The observations which our his- 
torian makes on a certain letter ot 
kerasmus well deserve to be tran- 
scribed. 


« Thus dees Erasmus, with the mest con- 


stimmate awdaress, port out ana praise @ 


sort of unddle path In religion, and at the 
same time, with a delicate adulation, imsimu- 


} 


ate, that his triend Hlenckell, to whom he 
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sons who were actually treading that path. 


The events, which followed, justify the listo- 
rian in observing, that such systems of re- 
finement und mediocrity are, bn etfect, per- 
fect chimeras; that the cross of Chirist must 
be undergone by those who mean to glorify 
God, to preserve a good conscienec, to re- 
buke, by their lives and conversations, the 
evil practices of the world, and to promote 
the salvation of mankind, rasmus, during 
many years, was employed in this nugatory 
scheme: and while he courted the favour ot 
the preat, and secured himself from the 
danger of persecution, he promoted not one 
of those peculiar truths of Christian doc- 
trine, on account of which the good reformers 
suffered grievously from the tyranny of pow- 
erful princes and prelates.” pp. L060, LOOT. 

The proof contained in pp. 1095 

1102, of the tolerating princ iple s 
of . Luthe ‘r, With respect to penal in- 
tlictions for the sake of religion, to- 
gether with the observations upon 
it, will be read with some surprise, 
and more admiration. 

No circumstance in the life of 
Luther places his character ina 
more unfavourable light than the 
Sacramentarian controversy, parti- 
cularly as it was conducied between 
him and the Swiss divines, men of 
equal zeal for the reformation, of 
more discernment respecting the 
subject in dispute, and of a temper, 
both in the conduct of the ecuntro- 
versy, and in the state of frecon- 
cileable doctrinal hostility in which 
it left them, far more pacific, and 
therefore more Christian. The faults 


of Luther in this atfair are freely 


admitted, and censured, by Dr. Mil- 
ner. kor the parpose oi healing 


' 
~ 


these dissensions, a conference was 
proposed by the Landgrave of Hesse, 
and held at Marpurg, m the vear 
1529. ft ended, savs ovr author, 
rather according to what might have 
been expected, than aecording to 
the Christian wishes of the good 
Landgrave. We are bound, he adds, 
to mark with the most entire disap- 


brisiian stubborn- 
manifested it- 


> 


pro vation, that unc 
' 
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Landgrave exerted himself to pro- 
duce a cordial friendship. But the 
spirit of Lutber proved perfectly un. 
tractable and intolerant. Nothing 
more could be gained from him, 
than that each side should shew 
Christian charity to the other, as 
far as they could conscientiously ; 
&c. pp. 1119, 1120. 

The Helvetic reformers were 
much irritated by the conduct of 
Luther. Bullinger, one of the most 
eminent of the number, some years 
afterwards (1534) writes to Myco. 
nius:— Domini Lutheri impuden- 
tia nuper libellis quibusdam de pri- 
matu, missa, et in Erasmum scriptis 
vehementer doleo. Video enim hune 
hominem ecclesia Dei plus incom- 
modaturum quam protuit unquam, 
Interim vero hunc omnibus in Eu- 
ropa doctis in evangelio preeferre 
non cessat Bucerus, miror quo con- 
silio? QOcolampadium virum sanc- 
tissimum illum, preedecessorem tuum 
in istis furiosis rixis palam praedicat 
a Satana strangulatum perisse. Vide 
quid } Monachus iste audeat? LEras- 
mum prorsus Arrianis annumerat, 
et convitiorum atque calumniarum 
plaustra in senem illum, et de eccle- 
sia et litteris optime meritum effun- 
dite’ On the same subject, Myco- 
ius, in his reply, says: “ De Eras- 
mo et Luthero idem sentio quod tu 
de altero. Profuerunt initio, nunc 
nemo nocet perniciosius. Alter su- 
perbus et insolens est, alter avarus 
et ambitiosus. Deus opto faveat, 
imo emendet utrosque.— Equidem 


jurare ausim, Lutherum persuasum, 


Spiritam Sanctum non esse nisi apud 
se et suos.”’ [tis pleasing, however, 


to remark the great variation of 


style with which the former of these 
divines speaks of Luther, immediate- 
'y upon the intelligence of his death, 
when that event had given him, in 
his own view, greater Itberty of re- 
newing his literary is stercourse with 
ithe principal friend of the deceased 
reformer, Melancthon, to whom he 
writes: © D. Lutherum virum doc- 
tum, et de ecclesia optime meritum, 
gaudeo migrasse ad Doiminum, non 
propter causam, quam cum illo ha- 
buimus litigandam: Dominus noyit : 
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sed quod malis liberatus maximis fu- 
turisque ereptus calamitatibus, cur- 
sum suum feliciter absolvit, et nunc 
cum Domino nostro, cui servivit le- 
tatur in gloria. Interim non medio- 
criter doleo, illo nos viro destitutos, 
cujus ope et consilio in communi res 
jigionis causa poteramus juvari. 
Tametsi enim pro carnis human 
ingenio sua habuerit vitia, insigne 
tamen constantie donum consecu- 
tus, fortis et tenax fuit in retinenda 
sinceritate doctrine contra papistas, 
quibus nihil concedi voluit per com- 
positiones et colloquia. Vidit haud 
dubie,” &c.* 
After what we have written, we 
ii we shall not be accused of 
any hostile intention, or of a spirit 
peculiarly hypercritical, if we state 
the few circumstances in this his- 
tory which we could have wished 
absent. The expression “ seeking 
souls,” which, if we mistake not, 
occurs more than once, might, we 
think, have been exchanged for 
one equally significant, and less 
calculated to excite unnecessary pre- 
judice. The being pitched against 
another in a contest, being an over- 
match, and being gravelled, appear- 
ed to us terms beneath the dignity 
of such a history as the present. 
We are not quite reconciled to the 
use of capitals by way of impart- 
ing emphasis to a word or sentence : 
and we were almost shocked. at the 
appearance of a pep occasionally 
adorning the margin for somewhat 
of the same purpose. ‘Throughout 
all the latter part of the history, 


* See Fueslin. Cent.. prim. Epist. ab Ec- 
eles. Helvet. Reform. &c. Num. xxxvii. 
xxxviil. and Ixi. Num, iii, is a_ letter. of 
Erasmus, not published in the Amsterdam 
edition of bis Works, to Zuingle, dated 
1523, where he says, “ Qnunia recusavi, 
que mihi hoc nomine offerebantur, ut ad- 
versus illum (Lutherum) scriberem;” and 
yet in 1521 he had, as he professes in his 
Jetter to Warham, begun to read Luther’s 
Works fer the purpose of answering them. 
Perhaps the design had been relinquished. 
Or he night mean, as the following words 
seem to import, that he had not yet actually 
eommenced hostilities: which was the fact. 
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Maclaine’s name is mispelt Mac- 
lane. We must confess likewise, 
that we have seemed to feel that a 
greater attention might have been 
paid to chronology and dates. Dr. 
Milner is aware of the importance 
of accuracy in this respect, as ap- 
pears from an observation, p. 844: 
but authers cannot place themselves 
in the exact position and circum- 
stances of readers. 

We are here reminded, that Lu- 
ther wrote a letter to Erasmus, in 
the year 152+, which is referred to 
p. 855, and quoted at length in the 
Appendix, pp. 25, &c. This is the 
same letter, which in the last edi- 
tion of agg’ Works is num- 
bered 726. Dr. Milner, p. 927, re- 
presents "the letter of Erasmus to 
Luther, numbered 806, as the an- 
swer to that of Luther just alluded 
to: but it must be another, anda 
later one, not contained in the col- 
lection of Erasmus’s letters. The 
substance and spirit of the letter 
will hardly comport with such an 
one as that of Luther. Erasmus 
plainly supposes himself to have 
been called by Luther an atheist, 
an epicurean, ‘&e.; and the terms 
in which the date is expressed put 
the matter beyond a doubt : — Ba- 
silea If. Aprilis, quo tue reddite 
sunt literw, Anno 1526. 

The im portance of this portion of 
Dr. Milner’s bistory is impressed 
upon the intelligent ‘and considerate 
reader, if he be a Christian, by 

many considerations, ‘The atten- 
tion of general readers bas of late, 
more than usual, been called to the 
reformation and to the character of 
the agents concerned in that asto- 
nishing revoluuon. Uufortunately 
for truth and piety, the subject has 
been pretty much confined to the 
hands, either of decided infidels, or 
of cold and merely speculative Chris- 
tians. The consequence has been, 
an ahnost entire misapprehension 
and misrepresentation of the sub- 
ject with the writers ; and with the 
readers, as far as they have trusted 


their guides, a proportionable de-, 
gree of delusion. 
Ii 2 


It is a delusion, 
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likewise, be it observed, of a very 
pernic ious tendenc y, as discrediting, 
and, so far, impeding the progress 
@! religion in the souls of men. 
The Christian world, therefore, ts 
under great obligation to an author, 
who, like the present, onthe one hand 
possesses the real Christianity to en- 
ter into the true character of the 
reformers, and the merits of their 
cause; and, on the other, is. en- 
dowed with the le arning, judgment, 
amd perseverance necessary to col- 
lect and arrange the voluminous 
materials which are extant on the 
subsect ; and thus restore the cha- 
racters of those to whom protestants 
owe their present invaluable religi- 
ous advantages, to the honourable 
estimation tin which they ought to 
be held, and recover for them the 
inffaence which their heroic and 
triumphant faith is) calculated to 
have, both in the revival and es- 
tablishment of the same faith, upon 
posterity. It is no small recom- 
mendation of the present work, that 
it has brought together, and pre- 
sented to the mere English reader, 
the most valuable portions of those 
humerous protestant collections, 
which, notwithstanding their worth, 
are exceedingly dificult of access 
in England, and, as long as Europe 
continues in its present agitated 
state, will re m ain so. 

lhe principal impression, we appre- 
whic nN will ‘abide onthe mind 
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of the reader of this work will be, 
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history in which some particular 
character predominates, s, has formed 
his opinion of the dividual from a 
careful study, and repeated inspec- 
tion, of his life, as a whole; and 
he comes to the consideration of the 
successive parts of that life, when 
he records them, with information 
and a judgment necessarily, in some 
degree, different from those of the 
reader, who, as he advances in the 
Story, is acquainted but slightly, if 
at all, with the whole portion which 
is future, and which could not tail, 
if known, to cast some shade or co- 
lour upon what precedes. A second 
reading puts him pretty nearly in 
the attitude and condition of the 
author. Dr. Milner bas certainly 
been very successful in vindicating 
some parts of the character of Lith 
ther, which have been thought not 
calculated to bear much light, eveu 
by his friends. He has demonstra- 
bly shewn, that the reformer, how- 
ever zealous, and at times paradox- 
ical, understood how to guard and 
qualify the doctrines most liable to 
abuse, as well as those who make 
this their principal study. There 
are likewise tnstances of submis- 
sion, conciliation, and candour in 
the conduet of the Saxon reformer, 
which, as being of a class different 
from his characteristic virtues, dis- 
eover more decisively the operation 
and power of divine grace in the 
formation of his character. 

The* account of Erasmus is dis- 
tinguished by corrections of a dit- 
ferent kind. The influence of world- 
ly aflections, excited by worldly 
temptations, In producing * an inde- 
cision and duplicity of views and 
conduct, and, when those were no 
longer tenable, an evident hostility 
to truth itself, is sadly gxemplifed 
in the facts which the diligence and 
penetration of the present historian 
have presented to the reader. ‘The 
Instruction conveyed by this least 
grateful part of the history is ve ry 
striking and important. ; and it is, 
ina particular and sslean manner, 
directed to those, whose talents and 
influence expose them to flattery, 
and who are therefore likely to be 
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Upon the whole, we rejoice much 
in the appearance of this volume, 
and hope and pray, that the author 
may have health and ability to bring 
forward the rest in succession, as 
long as the Christian church wall 
supply hin with such materials, 
We have no doubt that the work 
will do great good, not only in cor- 
recting popular mistakes, but in 
nourishing the souls of the true ser- 
vants of Christ, and impressing upon 
them more deeply the value of those 
truths for which the reformers so ear- 
nestly aud successfully contended. 
The cardinal doctrine of the refor- 
mation, and particularly of the 
first reformer, was jusiiiication by 
faith in Christ alone. We are in- 
formed, by Fra Paolo, that when 
the delegates of the Council of 
Trent came to this doctrine, they 
were thrown into some embarrass- 
ment, because the doctors of the 
Romish church had supplied them 
with no decision upon it. Can any 
thing expose the deplorable state 
of this church, and the urgent ne- 
cessity of a reformation, more pow- 
erfully than this circumstance? Had 
it never occurred, as a question 
worth settling, to the leaders of the 
holy universal church, for many 
centuries, in What light man stands 
before God; whether he be ac- 
cepted or condemned ; if condemn- 
ed, whether there be any meaus 
of deliverance from condemnation ; 
what is the relation in which Christ 
stands to man in this respect; and 
whether, if to be restored to the 
favour of God at all, he is to be 
restored by himself or by. a more 
powertul agent? Did the whole ar- 
gument of the Epistle to the Ro- 


mans appear to them unworthy ot 


being expressed in a single article ? 
Let Cheistions let protestants, espe- 
cially British ones, instead of dweil- 
Ing upon the failings of the reform- 
ers, with a misplaced and ungene- 
rous particularity, direct their at- 
tention to the vreat and substantial 
blessings bequeathed to them by 
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eo circumstanced, as not to be able 
to retain the praise of men, without 
forfeiting that of God. 


the life, doctrine, and blood of these 
holy confessors. Let them labour 
to imitate, if they choose, exceed 
them, not only in contendimy for 
doctrines, but in practising duties 5 
fight the good fight of taith, as 
they did: and be faithful unto 
death. This is the proper, the best 
frnit of their eXaMpie y and it Is 
likewise the prover and best im- 
provement of the vo.uume, which 
we now dismiss, with our most cor- 
dial recommendation, and siucerest 
gO vc wishes. 


Practical Sermons. By Asranam 
Rees, D.D. sais S., Editor of the 
New Cyclopedia. In 2 Voiumes. 
London: a 1809. Price 


Il. 


Dr. Rees, who is well known as 
the learned editor of the New En- 
glish Cyclopedia, 
pub slic, 


mons, 


has enabled the 
by the means of these Ser- 
which were delivered by 
him before a congregation of pro- 
testant dissenters 1p the course of his 
ordinary ministry, to form a-very 
fair estimate of his character as a 
theologian and a preacher. We 
conceive him to be a minister of the 
Unitarian i cvs but in these dis- 
courses We p erceive little that is con- 
nore tiis tenets, nevertheless, 
are by no means concealed. They 
unquestionably dither widely from 
those of our church: and yet they 
often seem to border on ortho- 
doxy. Judging trom these sermons, 
there is an evident milduess in his 
character, a disposition to tolerate 
those who differ from him, and a 
love of moderation. But though in 
point of doctrinal orthodoxy, strictly 
so called, the deviation may often 
appear to be small, we shall find 
some 

dk 


important passages, at once 
ctrinal and practical im their na- 
ture, on which, however we may 
wish to emulate the candour shewn 
by this writer, we shall deem it ne- 
cessary to antmadvert with freedom. 

We shall begin with bestowing 
the ready tribute of our praise on 
some of the qualities of the several 
discourses now betore us, 


They 
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are characterized by simplicity and 
good taste. Nothing can be more 
natural and easy than their style. It 
is at once modest and unambitious, 
nent an! Perspre nous, rational and 
maniy; and, for the most part, ert 
tically correct, In short, it style 
nod manner fermed the intrinsie 
Therma. « f sermons, we should be 
disposed io rate those of lr. 
Rees verv highly. The preacher 
rm neve des lain uwory, seldom nutho- 
rotntive: indeed, we doubt whe- 


ther wos the ecustem of ministers of 


this class sufficiently to maguity 


ther ofhice, tle addresses himsell 


to the understanding of his hearers, 
whom he every where assumes to 
be of a reflecting class ; and seems 
vuniformiv bent on secunme their 
sober judgment on his side, betore 
he proceeds to make his appeal ei- 
ther to their conscience or their 
heart. His own premises sometimes 
entitle him toa come to a stronger 
conclusion than that to which he 
advances, and to press a practical 
inference farther than he thinks fit 
to urge it. The common error, both 
of preachers and orators, is of a 
contrary kind. The princip:l fault 
in the stvle ot these sermons, 
we think, is that of occasional 
tameness. It is. however, the tame- 
ness of a prudent, sensible man, 
who seems convinced himself of all 
that he asserts, and hoping to gain 
others by the modesty and reason- 
ab'eness of his claims upon them: 

he does not attempt to 

’ 


venturous Wing, or 


vet we meet with some clowing pas- 


gaces, and with manv which fasci- 
me L . _* } i as 
nate by their s mple oratory. Nlore- 


} 


over, though as a divine he is much 
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and is very far from transporting us 


into the third heavens ; he occa- 
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The misfortune is, that when the 
grateful sound is beginning to vi. 
brate in our ears, it is checked by 
the too sudden intrusion of othe; 
notes: the thread ofthe general ar. 
mument must be resumed: the other 
branch of the subject must be dis. 
cussed: the preacher seems bimeelf 
notto be aware of the religious feel. 
ing Which he has awakened: and 
we are compelled, on a review of 
the whole matter, to pronounce, that 
(if the epithet evangelical can with 
propriety be applred to him at all) 
he is evangelical chiefly in his admis- 
sions, and in some of his brief inei- 
dental observations ; evangelical in 
bis quotation of some texts which 
lie across his way; evangelical 
in his more loose and general 
phraseology : evangelical perhaps 
I Consequence ot a partial adhe- 
rence to the doctrines ef those ho- 
noured predecessors in his pulpit 
whom he mentions in an address 
printed at the close of the present 
work ; but far from evangelical in 
his own taste and spirit, or in the 
fundamental principle of his dis- 
courses. 

But it is time to make some quo- 
tations in illustration of these seve- 
ral remarks. 

We were favourably impressed 
by the observation in the “« Adver- 
tisement,”’ that the Author of these 
Sermons, who ‘* had been encou- 
raged in those departments of lite- 
rature and science to which many 
vears of his life had been devoted,” 
had nevertheless “ always consider- 
ed his primary a and most important 
duties” to be those of his profession. 

The first Sermon, on “ The Ac- 
complishment of Prophecy in the 
Introd uc tion and Progress of Chris- 
tian ty, is a very proper com- 
mencement of these volumes. From 
the text— ‘“* A little one shall be- 
come a thousand, and a small onea 
strong nation: I the Lord will 
hasten it in his time” — he tntro- 
duces an excellent argument in fa- 
vour of the truth of Christianity, 
deduced from its remarkable suc- 
cess in spite of the most unpro- 
mising means, and from the pro- 
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she’s intimation, seven or eight 
hundred years before, that this dis- 
pro yortion between the means and 
a should subsist. 

« « A little one,’ says the prophet, ‘ shall 
become a thousand, and a small one a strong 
pation.’ W hilst he is professedly describing 
a very extraordinary revolution that was to 
take place in the state of the world at a fu- 
ture period, he speaks, inthe most degrading 
and discouragmy terms, of the number and 
abilities, of the rank and influence, of the 
persons by whom it was to be effected, He 
sceims, therefore, to be uniting coutradic- 
tions; signal success with the most feeble 
justruments; the most important end with 
the most ineffectual means; the conversion 
of the woild with talents and powers un- 
Nothing could 
he more improbable than that a cause which 


equal to its accomplishinent, 


commenced so unfavourably should termt- 
nate so gloriously ; and unless that Being, 
by the counsels ot whose wisdoin, and the 
operations of whose power, the event was 
secured, had communicated the discovery, it 
never could have been suggested by the na- 
tural sagacity of the prophet. He never 
would have thought of connecting so asto- 
uishing a change in the religious sentiments 
and practice of mankind, as that which 
Christianity produced, with means that ap- 
peared to human view so inadequate to the 
eiltect. But the fact verified the prediction ; 
and, therefore, the prediction itselt proceed- 
ed from the supernatural inspiration of God, 
The Almighty Sovereign of nature, who had 
planned the scheme, and who conducted it 
tu its completion, revealed it to the proplict, 
and by him to the existing generation, many 
ages betore the period of its accomplish- 
ment ; and notwithstanding every seeming 
improbability of the event, it was the object 
ot hope through successive generations and 
in various nations of the earth, till the pro- 
phecy was actually tulhiled.” pp. 4, 5. 

‘“ To Rome rather than to Judea; to the 
conquerors of the world rather than to the 
oppressed and tributary inhabitants of a 
vanquished and despised province ; to those 
who, like the Romans and the Athenians, 
were indulging aud encouraging a spirit of 
inguiry and improvement, rather than to 
the Jews, who were averse trom every inno- 
vation in their religious creed and torus ot 
worship ; iL was most natural to look tor 
persons capable ot contriving and exccuting 
any great design in favour of knowledge and 
religion, 
of very small extent, subjugated by the vie- 
torious arms of Rome, and degraded by its 
dependent, tributary state, did that plan ot 


Nevertheless, in Judea, a country 
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instructing and reforming the world origi- 
nate, which by degrees extended its influ 
ence to neighbouring nations, and gamed 
converts aud votaries amongst those who had 
been accustomed to treat the inhabitants of 
the tgrritory from which it sprang with con- 


tempt and insult. In Bethlehem, and net 
in Jerusalem, the capital of Judea, was that 
divine Teacher and Saviour born; and im 
Nazareth, proverbially mean and despicable, 
did Ele spend the earlier period of his lite, 
wlio was destined, by the wisdom of Prowi- 
dence, to establish a kingdom of truth and 
righteousness, which was to become univer- 
sal and perpetual.” pp. 6, 7. 

We think that the author erects 
into a far too distinct and respect- 
able class, those believers who, io the 
earliest ayes, “ had not resolution to 
make an open profession” of the 
Gospel of Christ, “though they were 
secretly devoted to him and to his 
cause.’ ““ This class,” he says, 
“ comprehends Nicodemus, Joseph 
of Arimathea, Gamaliel, and several 
more, Who were probably believers, 
but dreaded the consequence of tes- 
tifying their faith by enlisting visi- 
bly under his banner.” Some real be- 
lievers undoubtedly there might be, 
who, in the commencement of their 
career, and especially before the 
ascension of Christ and the pouring 
out of the Spirit on the day of Pen- 
tecost, were in bondage to the fear 
of man; but the general character 
of the true disciples was very diffe- 
rent; and the common doctrine of 
Scripture was, “ If thou wilt corfese 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
believe in thine heart that God 
raised him froin the dead, thou shalt 
be saved:” “ Whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me, and my words, of 
him shall the Son of man _ be 
ashamed when he shall come in the 
glory of his Father and his holy 
angels.” j 

We heartily wish that the follow- 
ing excellent conclusion of this first 
of Dr. Rees’s “ Pracéical Sermons” 
may lead to the practical end of en- 
couraging missions among the hea- 
then, as well as the more general 
dissemination of the Sertptures,— 


“f Christianity has already triumphed Over 
Jt will stall subsist and tri: 
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umph, notwithstanding the indifference of 


some and the active opposition al others 


li should he ov anhiftion fe ce idributc to als 


gubsistence and triumph, and lo de fellow 
ur cers with God t mailaining and pro 
emetinw tf Our consolation and hope nie 
pearly connected with the truth and dura 
tion ot our holy relumon: and it we transmit 
to tutu enerations what is the mestimabl 
source Of Our Owl Cheouravement and \ 
aimidst the weaknesses ot nature and the va 
cissitudes ot the world, we shall convey to 
them the richest miberitiance which we can 
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Christianity, ” 48 good as far as it 
goes; but is detective, inasmuch as 
it forbears to ot linate, inthe Shightest 
degree, in what manner that portion 
of the day should be: ype ot whieh is 
Hot occupied in public worship. — lt 
is, doubtless, important to shew, 
that “we ought not to forsake the 
assembling of ourselves together, as 
the manner of some is”? but is it 
not of almost equal moment to dis- 
courage that complete secularisation 
of the remaining part of this holy 
dav, to which some very regular 
church-goers are prone? We do 
hot wish to recommend either a 
Jewish or oa Paritanieal Sabbath. 
We conceive that Protestantism, 
aod Csyr cially Liye ekg ogee ot 
the Church of Eneland, les in this, 
as well as many other pleat be- 
tween the two extremes ot the Pa- 


pists, and of the rigid tollowers ot 


John knox. The present danger, 


howevi a is on the side of laxity, 
“© Ltaly! thy Sabbaths will be soon 
Our Sabbaths! 7 
But the subject, it may be said, 
did not necessarily belong to the 
present text. We should have been 
satistied with this answer, if we had 
found the deficiency supplied in 
any other part of these volumes. To 
iy the truth, We suspect that the 
tacit Dr. Rees, no less thaa 
many of tb ndherents to our own 
church, stand in much need of ad- 
houion upon the point in ques- 
tion; as well, indeed, as on the im- 
portant matter of family devotion, 
once so characteristic of the dissen- 
ters, and now so commonly neglect- 
ed. We have not remarked any 
ps assage in these discourses which 
ally to this topic. 
Th ae third Sermon, on “ The 
(@bject and Nature of Christian 
© author, as we might 
naturally expect, exposes some of 
his own peculiar principles. “ The 
: use,” ‘es says, “of all ex- 
istence, Himself — rived, niust be 
one Being. Variety and multiph- 
city ot co-equal : in ; co-existent be- 


nes, eacn of them infinite and eter- 
al, ars alt gether incomprehensible 
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need not 


been answered before: we shall 
only remark, that such a creature as 
man, When speaking of the Being 
who created him, though he may 
very properly use the term incom- 
prehensible, should be cautious how 
he subjoins the word incredible. 
Certainly that which 1s incomprehen- 
sible 1s not therefore also incredible. 
The question is, what God himself 
has revealed on the subject. We 
wish not too strenuously to contend 
for the adoption of any human phra- 
seology; but the Doctor, we are sorry 
to say, is disposed to abstain from 
the use of many Scriptural expres- 
sions, both on this and other points 
of doctrinal divinity. The sermon 
before us 1s, in some respects, good ; 
though we could have wished to see 
some passages wholly omitted, and 
others greatly qualified, and the Sa- 
viour of the world also much more 
distinctly exhibited. Writers of this 
class are in general extremely earnest 
to shew that the understanding has a 
large province in religion: we find 
Dr. Rees, however, in the followin 
passage, departing from the coldness 
of his system, and urging that “ the 
spiritual worshipper will also exer- 
cise the affections of the heart.” 

“ He will love and fear God: he will be grate- 
ful in the remembrance of past benefits: he 
will confide in divine Providence for future 
good : he will cherish a humble, contented, 
and resigned temper in all the circumstances 
and amidst all the vicissitudes of life; and 
he will cultivate that benevolence of dispo- 
sition, which shall induce him, like the ob- 
ject of his worship, to be kind and compas- 
sionate to all about him. 

“ Moreover, those sentiments of the un- 
derstanding and those affections of the 
heart, which we have now suggested, will 
produce corresponding effects on the out- 
ward conduct. He that worships God in spi- 
rit, though he does not neglect the outward 
forms and expressions of devotion, does not 
content himself with these; his mind as- 
cends to God, when he has no opportunity 
for bending the knee or clothing his thoughts 
in words. He minyies pious meditations and 
devout ejaculations with the occupations 
and even with the pleasures of Jife. 

Curt. Onserv, No. 97. 


In su- 
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and incredible.” We 
enter here into a full reply to 
observations which have so oftea 


cia! intereourse as well as in private retire 
ment; in the public scene, as well as in the 
sequestered and solitary retreat, he com- 
munes with God, supplicates his favour, and 
commits himself to his care and blessing. 
Nay, the course of his habitual conduct, un- 
der the restraint and influence of religious 
principles, is devoted toGod. It is directed 
and regulated by the fear of offending bim. 
It is guided and animated by the hope of his 
favour. Submission to his authority, obe- 
dience to his laws, imitation of his moral ex- 
cellencies, resignation to his will, and a soli- 
citude to promote his honour by the increas- 
ing influence of piety and virtue, are ex- 
pressions of the homage which the spiritual 
worshipper renders unto God ; and they are 
no less acceptable than that worship, which 
is accompanied with the outward forms, and 
which dictates itself in the explicit language, 
of devotion. Every act of piety, every ex 
ercise of virtue, every effort of benevolence, 
originating in just views of God, and ani- 
mated by suitable affections, are, in reality, 
the fruits and evidences of those sentiments 
und dispositions, which constitute the esseuce, 
secure the benefits, and produce the effects 
of that spiritual worship which our Saviour 
recommends. By such fruits and evidences 
of genuine devotion the spiritual worshipper 
will be known and distinguished amongst the 
multitude of those, who content themselves 
with the form of godliness without its 
power.” p. 53—55. 
The two next sermons are on the 
« Resurrection of Christ ;” and in 
the former of them the subject is 
very ably treated. The latter of 
them is on the “ practical Influ-. 
ence” of the doctrine; and the 
text is, “ Yet a little while, and the 
world seeth me no more; but ye 
see me: because I live, ye shall 
live also.” The preacher infers, 
first, that our Lord’s resurrection af- 
fords unquestionable evidence that 
his authority is divine and his doc- 
trine true: and assuming that we 
regulate our temper and practice ac- 
cordingly, he observes, that, “ be- 
cause he lives, we shall live also.” 
We were pleased to find, that under 
his second head he remarks, though 
much more briefly than we could 
have wished, that 
« Our Lord’s restoration to life assures his 
faithful followers of all needful assistance 
and support, in every duty and in every’ 
trial: and in this important sense it is true, 
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that < because he lives they shall live also ; 
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sence should be more than compen” 
sated by his sending to them that 
«* Comforter, whom the world could 
not receive, because it seeth him 
not, neither knoweth him;” and 
who should “ lead them into all 
truth.” Doubtless it was in this 
sense that he said to his followers, 
“ Behold, | am with you always 
even to the end of the world.” 
Doubtless, also, in the same sense it 
had before been declared by the 
prophet, * that when he ascended up 
on high, and led captivity captive, 
he received gilts for men, yea, even 
for the rebellious also; that the 
Lord God might dwell among 
them.” He is exalted,’ said the 
Apostle, “ to give repentance unto 
Isvael ’—that is, to all his beteving 
people—-* and remission of sins.” 
The out-pouring of the Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost, is aflirmed in the 
New Testament to have been in ful- 
filment of the ancient promises ; and 
the new dispensation is emphatical- 
ly called “ the dispensation of the 
Spirit,’ because under it the supply 
of the Spirit of Christ would be 
abundanily given. “ For the pro- 
mise’’—that is, the promise of the 
Holy Spirit—* is unto you, and to 
vour children, and unto all that are 
afar off, even to as many as the 
Lord our God shall call.” “ Ex- 
cept,” says opr Saviour to the in- 
quiring Jew, “a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God;” he cannot 
be a member of my spiritual king 
dom. Passages like these, when 
brought tegether, appear to us to 
give a shape and consistency to the 
doctrine in question, and to exalt it 
into far higher rank among the 
truths of our religion than it Is 
allowed by even the least heterodox 
of the uptiarians to possess. 

It is observed, thirdly, that our 
Lord’s victory over death affords a 
pledge of the ultimate triumph of 
virtue and piety; and, fourthly, 
that by his restoration to life the 
fears inseparable from a frail, im- 
perfe.t virtue and piety, are remov- 
ed, and sincerity is encouraged to 
expect acceptance. 
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His death was a sacrifice of propitiation for 
the sins of men. Under the government of a 
holy and rigitteous Being, jealous of the ho- 
nour of his law, and invariably disposed to 
testify his abhorrence of sin by some awful 
token of bis displeasure against it, even 
while he cancelled the guilt of the transgres- 
sor, the death of Christ) was the appointed 
condition of conferring pardon on the peni- 
tent: it was a solemn ratification, on the 
part of God, of the promise and grant of 
everlasting lite and blessedness, on the terns 
yf a gmcere, though mixed and impertect 
vbedience. The resurrection of Christ was a 
visible testimony, that his death was avail- 
able to the benevolent purpose, for which it 
was ordained; and that the Supreme Sove- 
reign, Who, for wise ends in his administra- 
tion, appointed this metliod of dispensing 
pardon and happiness to the penitent and 
upright, approved and canfirmed ir. 

“This event, then, by dissipating the 
fears and encouraging the hopes of persons, 
conscigus of their demerit and impertection, 


atiords a very powerful mducement to acti- 


vity and zeal in well doing. So far from . 


having a tendency to relax the resolution of 
upright and ingenuous minds; to render 
them careless and slothful; and to make 
them contented with partial and low at- 
tainments in virtue and piety; the assu- 
rance, derived from the death and subse- 
quent resurrection of Christ, that God is not 
strict to mark the iniquity of the penitent, 
and that he will accept the sincere, notwith- 
standing their infirmities and tailings, is an 
incentive te emulation, diligence, and con- 
stancy, in the practice and profession of re- 
ligion, which none but obdurate transgressors 
can resist.” pp. 109, 110. 


The latter part of the passage 
which we have last quoted is ex- 
tremely good, and serves to vindi- 
cate those views of the practical in- 
fluence of the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, which are generally main- 
tained by orthodox divines. 

The two tollowing- Sermons are 
on the very important subject of 
Faith. The author shews that we 


act by faith—that is, by our belief 


in things not actually submitted to 
our senses—in most of the concerns 
of this life, and justly infers the rea- 
sonableness of the use of it in re- 
ligion. He remarks, also, that 
‘« Christian faith is an act of the 
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« Christ,” he arcues, “died for our of- 
fences and rose ayain for our justification. 


will, as well as of the understand- 
ing ;” and that it depends. on the 
state of the affections and passions, 
as wel] as upon the judgment; and 
may be obstructed or promoted by @ 
variety of ‘circumstances beside ‘$ 
the simple evidence of truth” 
Whilst one person, he says, mav U 
incredulous, becanse he indulges 
prejudices, &e.; another person 
will fiod ample, clear, 
evidence, which was of jer ti madie, 
Hosa isfactory, and inconclusive, to 
the other. Conceit, aad an affecta- 
tion of superior wiscom ; sel!-sufh- 
ciency, and a desire of differing 
from the moultitade; obstinacy in 
error, oy addictedness to sicentioug 
conduct; may bar up the ivennes 
tothe light of truth. Christian faith, 
he also says, is ofa practical nainre, 
« Those,” he observes. “ who admit 
the truth of the discoveries of rev«la- 
tion, with regard to the providerce 
of God, the mediation of the He- 
deemer, the pardon of sin, the grant 
of divine assistance, and a state of 
future immortality ; are furnished 
with principles ef conduct and of 
consolation which the light of unas- 
sisted reason could never have af- 
forded them.” 

Much 2s we approve the passages 
we have quoted— passages which, 
if taken by themselves, seem to 
exempt Dr. Rees from some of the 
charges commonly brought against 
persons inclining: to his doctrinal 
opinions—we nevertheless consider 
his discourses on Faith as radically 
deficient in two most Important par- 
ticulars, First, he no where repre- 
sents faith as the gift of God: it is 
described as if it were the act of the 
unassisted will and affections. The 
preacher here, as in many other 
places, so eee omits the men- 
tion of tha « divine succour” of 
which we i présented him as much 
too briefly treating in a former 
sermon, that his hearers will be 
likely to forget that it is the office 
of the divine Spirit to produce this 
erace in us, 
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convincing 


The Scriptures speu k 
of faith as the Operation of God ; 
« Unto you,’ 
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it given to believe:” and the lan- 
guage which we are continually 
taught by inspiration to employ IS, 
« Lord, I believe; help thou mine un- 
belief.’ We at the same time per- 
fectly agree with Dr. Rees, that 
nothing can be more rational than 
faith: it is conformable, that is to 
say, to right reason; though a 
reason of man, on account. of 
being clouded by prejudice and sin, 
is prone, either in whole or in part, 
to resist the truth; and needs there- 
fore, like all his other powers, to be 
baptized with the baptism of the 
Spirit. 

The other omission is scarcely of 
less moment. Our author speaks of 
faith generally ; meaning, for the 
most part, faith in the being and at- 
tributes of God, and in the divine 
mission of our Saviour. Faith, how- 
ever, when treated of in the New 
Testament, is very frequently and 
emphatically applied to the death 
and sufferings of Christ, and to his 
propitiation for sin: and it is even 
described as standing opposed to 
works, so far as respects our justifi- 

cation: Fy For by grace are ye 
saved, through faith: and that not 
. yourse Ives, it is the gift of God: 
tof works, lest any man should 
ret f ”...~ therefore it 7 i faith, 
that it might be by grace.” We 
are said to ‘* have access » al faith 
into this grace wherein we stand ;” 
and, “ bei ng justified by faith,” to 
« have ge with God, ey 
our Lord Jesus Christ:” and, 
quote a ‘ stronger passage, it is 
afhirmed ; “ Now to him that work- 
eth not, but believeth on oad om at 
justifieth the ungodly, his fa is 
counted for righteousness.” Surely, 


therefore, faith “ in the blood of 


Christ,” faith “ in him who died 
for our sins and rose again for our 
justification ”—which faith, it is ex. 


pressly said, “ is imputed to us for 


righteousness °— ought always to 
make a leading part of that general 
definition of Christian faith which 
is given by an ambassador of Christ, 
a minister of reconciliation under 
tue gracious dispensation of the 


Gospel. Our church has admira- 
bly provided, by her Articles and 
Homilies, as well indeed as by her 
gene! ral service, for the assertion 
of this important principle. 

‘The next Sermon, on the “ Chris- 
tian Hope,” partakes of the fault 
which is most common in these vo- 
lumes: it makes man to appear 
too much as the author of his own 
salvation, while it 3s far from suffi- 
ciently celebrating the riches of the 
divine mercy. It speaks, indeed, 
of the blessedness of the Christian 
hope; and we must acknowledge 
that the heart of the author, espe- 
cially in his 158th page, appears to 
be warmed with his subject: but 
why do we not find among the rea- 
sons for denominating this hope 
blessed, some clearer mention of 
that grace which is the toundation 
of it, “and which is spoken of by 
the apostle in the following manner 
a few verses alter the text: “ For 
we ourselves also were sometimes 
foolish, disobedient, deceived,” &c.: 
“but after that the kindness and love 
of God our Saviour towards mana 
peared; not by works of righteous: 
ness which we have done, “but ac- 
cording to his mercy he saved us, 
by the washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost; which 
he shed on us abundantly through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour; that, 
being justified by hts grace, we might 
be made heirs according to the hope 
of eternal life.” 

Dr. Rees is a2 man of so much 
ability, he has such command of 
language, and places in so striking 

a point of view some of the doce 
trines with which he is chiefly con- 
versant, that his readers are in 
danger of being seduced into too 
favourable an opinion of his 
creed, by the effect which in such 
hands even a_ very: imperfect 
theolugy produces. We are anx- 
ious to guard them against cer- 
tain writers of talents on this ac- 
count. We will illustrate our re- 
mark by adverting to a passage in 
the work of Dr. “A. Smith on the 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, He 
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his mind, without taking to his 
aid that source of terror to the 
wicked which is derived from reli- 
cious considerations. He represents 
the unhappy object as “ sensible 
that the honour of his exalted 
station is become defiled by the 
baseness of the means through 
which he rose to it; as invoking 
in vain the dark and dismal powers 
of forgetfulness and oblivion; as re- 
membering, nevertheless, what he 
has done, and inferring that other 

people likewise must remeniber — 

“ Amidst all the gaudy pomp,” says 
he, “ of the most ostentatious great- 
ness; amidst the venal and vile adu- 
lation of the great and learned ; 
amidst the.more innocent, though 
more foolish, acclamations of the 
common people; amidst alli the 
pride of conquest, and the triumph 
of successful war, he is still secretly 
pursued by the avenging furies of 
shame and remorse: and while 
clory seems to surround him on all 
sides, he himself, in his own imagi- 
nation, sees black and foul infamy 
fast pursuing him, and every mo- 
ment ready to overtake him from 
behind.” 

How many persons are there, 
who, in reading this terrific descrip- 
tion, would deem nothing wanting 
to complete the picture? And yet, 
surely the idea of an avenging 
Deity, and of a state of eternal re- 
tribution, would have added un- 
speakably to the horror of the de- 
scription. 

“Oh my offence is rank!—it smells to Hea- 

ven!” 

Many will rise from the perusal of 
this passage in the work of Dr. Smith, 
with little consciousness of any de- 

fect in it; because his very superior 
talents have enabled him thus strik- 
ingly to illustrate his own imper- 
fect “doctrine respecting conscience, 

without calling to his aid any idea 
of a God or an hereafter. We 
would apply the remark, though in 
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there describes, with much ability, 
the case of a great man pursued by 
a guilty conscience, and gives a 
most striking view of the horrors of 


a measured way, to the sermon of 
Dr. Rees now under consideration. 
He pleases our ear with his descrip- 
tion of the Christian hope, and in- 
troduces a variety of just and strik- 
ing sentiments on the subject; but, 
as we have already noticed, one 
essential circumstance, whieh con- 
tributes to the “ blessedness” of it, 
is nearly omitted. How might this 
writer have improved his  dis- 
course, if, in tracing the source of 
this hope, and in treating of the tri- 
umphant as well as grateful feeling 
which it is so well calculated to in- 
spire, he had held up conspicuous- 
ly to view the astonishing magni- 
tude of the divine grace in our re- 
demption; if he had reminded us, 
that it is a hope vouchsafed to those 
who might otherwise have been in 
despair;—a hope which a Mary 
Magdalen was invited to enjoy, and 
which a thief on the cross was en- 
couraged to entertain;s—and if he 
had thus endeavoured to attune all 
our hearts to that universal] song of 
the redeemed; ‘“ Unto Him that 
loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood; and hath 
made us kings and priests unto God 
and his Father: to him be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever.” “ And 
every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, 
and allthat are in them, heard | 
saying, Blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and unio the 
Lamb for ever and ever.” 

The following discourse, on 
“ mutual Love,” is among the best 
in the twovolumes. We cannot, in- 
deed, agree with our author in “ in- 
dulging the pleasing expectation that 
Christianity, ¢ wvhen unendowed, will 
justify the renewal of that expres- 
sion of the first diseiples, “ Behold 
how these Christians love one ano- 
ther!” but we can cordially unite 
in almost every other sentiment of 
the sermon. ‘The author rises above 
his ordinary level in the following 
passage, 


“ Flis doctrine likewise, deriving eneray 
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guity , and by the g-ace of his gospel and 
the eificacy of his mediation, alike recover- 
ed to the hepe of pardon and assistance 5 
aid equaliy candidates for future felicity 
and glory? Thus allied to one another by 
our derivation trom God; by the com- 
mon participation of the bounties of 
his providence and the blessings of his 
grace; by the circumstances of guilt and 
weakness in which he found us and in which 
he was manitested for our relief and rescue ; 
by the possession of similar privileges under 
the dispensation which he has established ; 
and by the same animating hopes with 
which he has inspired us:—Thus allied to 
one another, nothing need be said to evince 
the obligation of mutual love.” pp. 183, 
133. 

« The excellence,” he afterwards observes, 
“ot this distivetion of Christian faith and 
practice will farther appear, if we consider, 
that it is a distinction which is durable as 
eternity. When all our dis esent discrunina- 
ting appeliations and outward forms of pro- 
fession shall cease, mt we compose a part 
oa ae multitude of glorified and happy 
beings which ge man can number; when our 
faith shall be transformed into sight and 
hope be accomplished in fruition; our love 
te one another will remaim, and acquire a 
refmement and energy, which wil render 
it a source of cousumimate and never-ending 
felicky. Love is the very element of hea- 


ven. It is the vital principle of celestial 
Spirits. From the uninterrupted and in- 
cTeasing exercise of it we shail derive perma- 
ment and increasing felicity through etermal 
ages.” p. 190 


* Finally” he savs in conclushr, “ Let 
S$ aspire to the recion of perfect peace and 
jewe. Duscord and tugpu!t rend the church 
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unmotested and eternal rest that remameth 
: 


In the next sermon, “ On a 
woooded Spwit” (the text is taken 
from Prov. xviii. 14), the following 

pasé2ces occur. 

« Iris a principel requisite of the stzte of 
nes. bere mp puses, tirat u showld bare uo 
vecameom fax seli-crimination and wif-te- 
puch Cuilt is timid and enfecbling. It 
eféees sospececns 200 excites alarms which 


Cuscempos 2nd distress the spuit. Bereaved 
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inple, inculcatos the same lesson, 


teach os, that we are all chil- 


e some pereat; alike sinful and 


of tranquillity and selfpossession, and des. 
titute of that confidence and resolution 
which rectitude of condnet inspires, the sa. 
tisfaction which prosperity atlords will be 
very partial and precarions; and the shock 
of adversity, real or apprehended, will sink 
it into despondence and despair,” - soe To 
the throne of the universe” (the preacher 
goes on to say), the man having this wounded 
spirit * cannot dare to. litt up his eves, 
The thought of Omnipotence, connected with 
pustice, and inflicting deserved penalty, frets 
every facalty, and harrows up every feeling 
ef his soul. Thus bereaved of every out. 
ward resource, ‘barred from access to every 
refuge, and despairing of succour from every 
helper which the compass of creation might 
ailord him; he retires within himself, and in 
the recesses of his own mind meets the most 
iuiplacab le foes,” &e. &c, 

One would imagine that the am- 
bassador of Christ would have im- 
mediately proceeded to declare, in 
the most broad and explicit terms, 
that there is comfort and encou- 
ragement provided in the Gospel 
for that kind of troubled spirit which 
he had described, and for which in 
no other quarter is there any cure ; 
that there is balm in Gilead, and a 
true Physician there;—that he 
would have gone on to preach the 
Gospel to the meek; to bind up the 
broken heart ; and to open the pri- 
son door to them that are bound. 

Our author, indeed, proceeds to say 
(but how coldand tame is he on this 
point, compared with the apostles 
of our Lord!); “ The only effectual 
antidote to guilt, is a sense of divine 
forgiveness; and next to not having 
offended at all, is the state of those 
whose transgressions are pardoned ; 
whom God, according to his graci- 
ous promises by Jesus Christ, has 
restored to peace and favour.” 
Have we not then “all sinned and 
come short of the glory of God ;’ 
and are we not all “ justified freely 
by his grace, through the redemp- 
tion which is in Christ Jesus 7”— 
But he adds, 

“ The most happy condition of all ts, that 
of persons whose consciences acquit and ap- 
prove them in the review of lite, and who 
have no reason for timidity and despond- 
euce, whatever may be the events that befal 
them.  Self-apyroved, their spirits will be 
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prepared 


life With these internal resources; with 
their mental powerscomposed and vigorous, 
and ready for any exertion which changing 
, ' they need not 
tremble; they will not be dejecteil, what- 
ever may be the vicissitudes that await 
them,” 

Such is the author’s mode (and a 
more unevangelical, a more unscrip- 
tural mode can hardly be conceivs 

cd) of disposing of this interest- 
ing topic ; except indeed, that, after 
an v iaterval of about ten pages, cur- 
sory mention is made of the pardon 
of repenting transgressors, of the as- 
sistance of the humble and upright, 
and of the mediation of Clirist, 
which is said to certify the accept- 
ableness of a sincere though imper- 
fect obedience, 

We come now to the 1/]th Ser- 
mon, which "Is termed “ A Preser- 
vative against Mistakes with Re- 
gard to the Nature and Eflicacy of 
Repentance.” ‘This discourse har- 
monizes with the passages on which 
we have just animadverted; and 
ihe error is thus shewn to be con- 
sistent and systematic. The text is 
taken from Luke xv. 31: “ And he 
said unto him, Son, thou art ever 
with me; and all that I have is 
thine.” Our author, after describ- 
ing the primary meaning of the pa- 
rable, as applying to the Jews, ob- 
serves, very justly, that it served to 
“ answer ‘another very important 
purpose,” being “ designed to en- 
courage the hope of penitent trans- 
gressors of every age and nation.” 


He adds, 


“ Some persons, however, not duly con- 
sidering the principal design of this parable, 
as well as of other passages, that represent, 
in a Manner the mast forcible and satisfac- 
tory, the plaeability of God and his readi- 
ness to forgive true penitents, have deduced 
trom them a very unwarrantable inference, 
Not satisfied with the only conclusion that 
can be justly drawn from such passages; 
that God is mercifully disposed to pardon 
they have represented 
repentance as more acceptable and pleasing 
to God than a course of eniform obedi- 


a” 


circumstances may require; 


repenting sinners; 


Ow 
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erect and firm, ¢alm and tranquil ; 
for action or for suffering, in every scene of 


We doubt whether any persons, 
and we more than doubt whether 
any considerable class of men, have 
“ represented repentance as more 
acceptable to God than unzform obe- 
dience.” The current doctrine of 
those to whom we conceive allusion 
tobe made, is this, That no men 
practice uniform obedience; that 
they who are most ready to profess 
it, deceive themselves by a superfi- 
cial appearance of goodness; that 
repentance is Consequently an uni- 
versal duty; and, moreover, that 
it 1s 80 represented in Scripture. In 
short, their doctrine is, that repente 

ence, supposing it to be genuine, is 
more acceptable than that which is 
often assumed to be uniform ebedi- 
ence: and one of their authorities, 
among many others, is, the parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican: 
“T tell you, this man” (the pub- 
lican) ‘“* went down to his house 
justified rather than the other.” 

Dr. Rees proceeds :— 


Because the passions and feelings of 
penitent transgressors are more sensibly exe 
cited; because they produce a more ob- 
servable effect; because persons in this state 
are more visibly solicitous to obtain pardon 
and favour; because their zeal is awakened 
by a sense of their danger, and by a con- 
cem to escape it; and because their change 
of conduct attracts notice $ repentance has 
been thought more deserving of approbation 
and praise than the calm, steady, progres 
sive practice of picty and virtue. It has re- 
ceived from the multitude a degree of ap- 
plause, which has not been commouly be- 
stowed on the conduct of those, afl o have 
seldom deviated from the path of datv,; who 
have pursued, with few intermissions and 
fallings, a regular course of unoffending and 
irreprodchable virtue ; had, 
comparatively, no occasion for repentance, 
or, at least, for any very observable change 
in their disposition or practice. There ave 
uuder 
es, unbibed 


or who have 


many, L trust, of this character; whe, 


the mfluence of religious princip! 
in their youth and cherished mm macurer 
years, have been preserved trom any very 
, flagrant, and repeated violation of 
Although 
the most blameless and ure sub- 
ject lo iailines avid unpertections, yet as they 
i the gracions 


culpable, 
their duty either to God or man, 
exemplary 


aié neither willul aor babitual, 
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Being, who knows our frame, overlooks and 
forgives them,” pp. 222, 223. 


In the course of our labours we 
have taken frequent occasion to re- 
mark, that religion mm our days is 
more often instilled by means of 
early education, than it was in the 
time of the apostles; that the seed 
groweth up, “aman knoweth not 
how;” and that there is much 
danger of mistaking “the mere 
emotion of the animal feelings and 
passions,” to borrow an expression 
of our author, for true repentance 
and conversion So tar, therefore, 
we are agreed with him; and we 
feel obliged to Dr. Rees, mee to any 
one, who contributes to place this 
subject in a more perspicuous 
light. But the above passage 
is, im our judgment, most un- 
guardedly expressed ; and, if cou- 
pied with all that goes before and 
that follows after r, is of most dan- 
gerous tendency. Dr. Rees speaks 
of those “ who- have pursued, with 
few intermissions, &c. a regular 
—_— of unotiending and irre- 
proachable virtue.” We do not al- 
together love this word “ virtue,” 
in the place in question. We have 
no objection to the occasional use 
of un: we by no means exclude it 
from our own a but we 
apprehend that great evil may arise 
trom mnarharst it, after the man- 
ner of Dr. Rees in this place, as 
the generic term for goodness; as 
if it were another name for ety, 
for Christian faith, for noi! 
universal godliness. It is true, eat 
Our jealousy 1s lessened by our 
perceiving, that, a few lines after- 
wards, the expression “ under the 
influence of religious principles,’ 
is sliptin. Even these terms, how- 
ever, as we have had frequent oc- 
casion to be convinced by actual 


observation, 1s so general as to be 
in danger of being constrved to mean 
but little. ‘7 he man who violates 
no specific law of outward morality; 
“who conforms to the general stan- 
dard of the surrounding circle ; and 
atiains even Ww park Low deyree of 
Wirive OY the a id P Pi cipally of rc- 


I’ 


gard to reputation (a motive, which, 
we are sorry to say, is too much 
accredited by Dr. Rees in many 
parts of these volumes) ; is pretty 
sure to refer his own virtuous prac. 
tice to a certain degree of latent re. 
ligious principle, when compelled 
to a little te mporary seriousness on 
the subject. Now, it seems to us 
to be one of the leading duties of 
a modern minister of Christ to un- 
mask superficial characters of this 
class, for they constitute a great 
multitude ; and to point out to them 
that they need that repentance, 

which they conceive to be only ne- 
cessary for the publicans and sin- 
ners. We live in a country, of 
which the very constitution 1s fa- 
vourable to the profession of a cer- 
tain measure of worldly virtue; in 
an age, in which civilization has 
done much towards the improve- 
ment of the external manners; and 
under a dispensation of religion, 
which has indirectly meliorated the 
general mass even of those who in 
their hearts pay no submission to 
its authority: we are therefore in 
peculiar danger of mistaking a mere 
conformity to the prevailing taste 
in religion and morals, for Chris- 
tian faith and practice, especially 
if we are of the number of those 
who duly attend some place of 
Christian. worship. But are we 
therefore Christians? Is this to be 
« born again?” to be “ renewed 
in the spirit of our minds:” to 
‘ put off the old man,” and to puton 
that “ new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and true ho- 
liness?”’ Does it not follow, from 
the circumstances just stated, that 
it will be the great object of many 
persons in the. present day to main- 
tain appearances ; to present a de- 
cent and polished exterior to the 
eve of that world in which they 
move, and in which every one is 
ambitions to rise, rather than to 
cultivate the internal graces of the 
soul + “n do not now sin (we 
speak es pecially of persons in the 
middiing and higher ranks) exactly 
after the manner of their ancestors. 
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They do not literally “ slay the in- 
nocent ; ” they do not “ wash their 
feet” in the blood of their adver- 
saries ; they do not keep back by 
fraud the hire of the labourer: the 
law of the land is too well exe- 
cuted to allow of their doing it, 
They do not, in general, run head- 
long “ into every excess of riot.” 
They have learnt to moralize on 
almost all subjects. They are be- 
come discreet and measured in their 
conduct. They do much, that is in 
itself good, from a wrong motive, 
They have devised soft and credit- 
able names for all the practices and 
habits to which they are addicted, 
Are they covetous ?— they think 
that they are providing for their 
family. Ambitious ? — they pro- 
fess to aim at a station of greater 
usefulness, as well as more worthy 
ot their abtlities. Selfish ? — they 
take the prudent side. Unreasona- 
bly angry ?—they think it their 
duty to shew a proper and manly 
spirit. Are they wanting in hu- 
milty, and C hristian charity f—they 
conceal from themselves the la- 
mentable deficiency, by that gene- 
ral urbanity of manners, by that 
polite and unassuming phraseology, 
and by that real preterence of others 
over themselves in a variety of lit- 
tle matters, which the school of the 
world has taught them ; 


And smooth good breeding, supplemental 
grace, 
With lean performance apes the work of 


lov — 


They moreover deny the obliga- 
tion to any vely strict practice. 
The ancient virtue of the Gospel, 
they account tv be puritanism: 
they explode it, as unfit for these 
liberal and enlightened days. ‘They 
remove the lend marks which seri- 
ous Christians of former days had 
estabdished: and having enlarzed 
their territory, they roam at plea- 
sure over their own extensive dis- 
trict; they disport themselves with- 
in these ample bounds. In short, 
haviny no great temptation to com- 
mit the yvrosser from. whieh 

Cust. 


vices 
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their very love of reputation re-~ 
quires them to refrain, they do al- 
most every thing they like: and 
they claim at the. same time, not 
indeed to be very pious or devout, 
but to be most honourable and re- 
spectable men, most amiable and 
exernplary women, — These, 
for the most part, are the persons 
who in their own eyes need no re- 
pentance ; who constitute the great 
mass of “ the unoffending and the 
virtuous.” Weare apprehensive that 
not a few of them, if they were to 
read this discourse, would fancy, and 
not unjustly, that.they had a patron 
in Dr. Rees. Some ot them, indeed, 
are too far removed from the con- 
templation of religious subjects to 
purchase any thing so grave as a 
book of sermons; and a large pro- 
portion of them, perhaps, will be 
preserved from the peril of. which 
we are speaking, by the dread of 
Dr. Rees’s heterodoxy ;— a dread 
unaccompanied by any correspond- 
ing fear of his teaching laxity of 
practice. The Doctor, we allow, 
is often much too strict for many of 
these orthodox Christians. 

We perfectly agree with Dr. 
Rees, that “ innocence is un- 
doubtedly preferable to repent- 
ance ;” and that ‘it is better not 
to offend, than to be sorry for 
having offended;” and are well 
pleased to have an opportunity of 
reminding our readers of this sim- 
ple truth ; which, though worse thaa 
useless, when it is intended to imply, 
as itis on the present occasion, that 
there are individuals to be tound, 
who have been innocent and void of 
offence in the sight of God, consti- 
tutes, nevertheless, a most important 
and salutary maxim, applicable to 
the daily, and even hour! Vv oceur- 
ences ot life. Let it ever De re- 
membered, that the call to repent- 
ance is universal in the New ‘Lesta- 
ment. John the Baptist went forth, 
and preached without the least 
limitation of his expressions, as a 
preparative for the coming of Christ. 
Qur Saviour no 
than he 





sooner appeared, 


adopted, im thus respect, 
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the very 
He warned his hearers not to think 
that the duty was confined to a few 


words of his forerunner. 


special otlenders : “ Think you that 
they were sinners above all the men 
that dwelt in Judea? I tell you 
nay; but except ye repent, ve 
shall all iikewise perish.” He de- 
livered the parable of the Pharisee 
and Publican for the sake of dis- 
countenancing the plea of those 
who “ trusted in themselves that 
they were righteous.” Before he 
lett the world, he enjoined the or- 
dinance of Baptism ; —a rite typi- 
cal of repentance, aad the inward 
purification of the Spirit, in the case 
of all who should be called into 
the Christian faith. And after this 
period we find the apostle express- 
ly coupling “ repentance towards 
God” with “faith in our Lord Je- 
sus Christ; these two expressions 
being evidently intended to desig- 
nate the two great features of that 
Gospel which he was employed to 
teach. We, Protestants, deem the 
Papists guilty of a departure from 
Scripture, w hen they refuse to the 
laity the communion in both kinds, 
inasmuch as our Lord united in one 
precept the command to take both 
the bread and the wine, and ad- 
dressed it generally to his disci- 
ples : — have not the Scriptures al- 
so united the precept “ to repent” 

and “ to believe; and must we 
not, theretore, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, consider 
each of these duties as co-exten- 
sive with the other? We should 
all believe, says Dr. Rees; and we 
should some of us repent. He is 
something of an unitarian in this 
sense: he is, in certain cases, for 
communion only in one kind. 

To the argument, that there are 
many persons “ of unoflending and 
irreproachable virtue,’ whem an in- 

discriminate call to repentance may 
too much discredit and disco urage, 
we reply, That there were also men 
of religious lutegrity in the days of 
Christ; but that the precept, never- 
was not modified for their 
sakes; and that their minds un- 


wCryes 


[ Jan, 
doubtedly were not embarrassed or 
misled. Wedo not read that either the 
holy Simeon, or the devout Anna, or 
the upright Nathamiel, deemed the 
universality of the terms in which 
repentance was proclaimed, — the 
smallest matter of otlence. They 
doubtless had a strong sense, not 
only of their own past offences, but 
of their own tendency to evil, and of 
the surrounding iniquity of even the 
nominal church of God, and would 
rejoice to hear the wholesome doc- 
trine so broadly and so vehemently 
urged, 

Our author appears to us to have 
fallen into a material misconception 
respecting the meaning of one sen- 
tence of his text: “ Son, thou art 
ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine.” He considers this expression 
as intended to signify that the elder 
son, or Jew, “ had never deserted 
him, and had never wilfully offended 


him; and that he “ was therefore 
the object of his Father's unabated 
and distinguished regard.” Now the 


New ‘Testament teaches us, that the 
Jewish nation were at this very pe- 
riod about to be cast off for their sins, 
and especially for the sin, if Dr. 


Rees will allow us so to call it, of 


claiming salvation on the ground of 
their assumed obedience to all the 
works of their law. The Geniailes, 
who reuounced this species of claim, 
are said by the apostle Paul to have 
‘ attained unto righteouness ; but 
Israel did not attain it. Where- 
fore? Because they sought it not 
by faith, but, as it were, by the 
works of the law. For they stum- 
bled at that stumbling stone.” It 
seems necessary, therefore, to limit 


ihe meaning of the expression, 
‘Son, thou ert ever with me, and 


all that I have 
be construed 
superior ( 


is thine.” It may 
as referring to those 
yportuniuies which were 
afiorded them; imasmuch as they 
had much advahtage — way, 
and the first ofler of the Gospel was 
also made tothem : ofthese privileges 
they might or might not reap 
the “benelit. 


The language of Scrip- 
ture, in the secondary and inciden- 
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tal parts of the is often 


sideration. ‘There the several la- 
bourers are first represented as re- 
ceiving each a penny: in the se- 
quel, the labourers who came first 
into the vineyard—namely, the 
Jews—are described as complain- 
ing of the Communication of the 
same benefit to the labourers who 
came in at the late hour —namely, 
the Gentiles: and in the conclusion 
it is plainly intimated, that the 
same men who had at first been said 
to receive their penny, would ulti- 
mately fail to obtain any share of 
the benefits of the kindom of Christ. 
The children of the kingdom, it is 
said, would be cast out: “ For the 
first shall be last, and the last first ; 
for many are called, but few chosen.’ 

The next sermon, on “the Om- 
nipresence of God,” is generally 
good. We must except, however, 
a passage, which, as is usual with 
this writer, describes far too weakly 
the frailty of man. The following 
is the concluding paragraph.— 


“ The presence of God should animate us 
amidst the weaknesses of our nature, and the 
trials of our state. It should inspire us with 
an emulation, urging us to aim at high de- 
grees of religious and virtuous attainments, 
rendering us ambitious to excel in the culti- 
vation and practice of whatever God re- 
quires and approves, and encouraging us 
under a sense of our frailty and in our con- 
fict with the diificulties and temptations to 
which we are liable. God is with us as our 
observer and our helper. What farther en- 
couragement can we need or desire, in any 
scene of service, In any season of trial, 
may yct await us? 

“ Amidst all the vicissitudes of our condi- 
tion, as well as the conflicts to 
course of integrity and obedience may eXx- 
pose us, the presence of God will administer 
consolation and delight, and it will engage 
our trust and acquiescence. Far from hu- 
mun help, or in circumstances where human 


that 


which a 


power can be of no avail, the thought of 
God's presence with us will be animating 


To him Jet us direct 


In his providence let 


and delightful. 
VIEWS, 


our 


us repose our 
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parables, 
purposely negligent; of which we 
have a remarkable proof in the pa- 
rable of the Labourers in the Vine- 
yard, which is extremely illustra- 
tive of the passage now under con- 


trust; the aids of his power and the com- 
forts of his goodness, let us supplicate. Re- 
or ineffectual as every other power 
at home 


mote 
may be, he is never tar trom us: 
and abroad; in solitude and in society ; ink 
a time of bodily a‘Hiction, mental anguish 
or worldly distress, he is a God at hand and 
not afar off. The sigh which can reach no 
the tear that falls unnoticed by 

our fellow-creatures ; the sigh and the tear, 
we may wish most studiously te con- 
or which, if regarded, can procure no 


human ear ; 


which 
ceal ; 
sufficient relief, God will compassionate, and 
in one mode or other he will administer help 
him then let 


solicitude sv to thir 


and comfort. ‘To us recur; 
and let it be our 
act, that we may have good ground to hope 
for his pity and succour. We shall thus be 
prepared for expecting the consolations of 
his presence in that awful hour, when flesh 
and heart fail us; and when human friend- 
ship, however sincere, ardent, and powerful, 
can be of no avail. Having committed our 
spirits to God through Jesus Christ, in the 
way of well-doing, may they be sately con- 
ducted to those mansions in which thie pre- 
sence of God, and of the Redeemer, and of 
a multitude of glorified and happy beings, 
will be a source of unmixed, uninterrupted, 
and everlasting felicity. Amen.” pp. 254-6. 


ik and 


The sermon on “ Practical Athe- 
ism” furnishes some degree of an- 
tidote (but a very weak one, in our 
judgment) for the evil which the 
sermon on Repentance is likely to 
produce. The twodiscourses on “ The 
Progress of Vice” partake of the 
faults common to this author. Here, 
also, he speaks of “ repentance and 
reformation being only the means 
which the goodness of God, and the 
grace of the Gospel, have provided 
for our obtaining benetits, which 
would be more easily and more ef- 
fectually secured by rectitude of 
conduct.” The following descrip- 
tion of progress in sin, however, is 
just, as well as striking: 


« A person, when he first enters into such 
society” (that of the ungodly ) “ is thoughtial 
andtimid. Remorse and selt-reproach disturb 
his peace and retard his career. He cannot at 
once divest himself of those principles and 
feelings, which are the eflects ot early cul- 
ture and the attendants on innocence and 


. . + tine AY ie ; 
virtue. He is a bashful, trembling, self- 
convicted transgressor,. He is consc1ous ol 
an anu pathy to the course which be ls pu 
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uing. What his associates applaud, he se- 
cretly condemns, He hesitates in yielding 
to their seductions. He occasionally de- 
clines partaking of their guilty pleasures ; 
and does not run with them into the same 
excess vf riot. But repeated acts ripen into 
habits. Unruly passions gain the ascendan- 
cy. Reason and conscience teebly remon- 


strate; and he gradually disengayes himself 


from those restraints, which he finds, by 
daily experience, to answer no other pur. 
pose besides that of perplexing and disquiet- 
ing him. Instances of misconduct, that 
were once the effects of accident more than 
of design; that proceeded from the sudden 
attack of an unexpected temptation; that 
originated more in the seduction of others 
than in his own inclination and purpose ; 
and that were occasional and infrequent, 
now becoine intentional and wilful, delibe- 
rate and habitual. He, who once trembled, 
is now bold. He, whe was once reluctant 
tn yielding to his seducers, readily consents, 
and seeks the temptation which he shunned. 
He, who was in the rear of a band of licen- 
tious associates, and followed at a distance 
and with faultering step, now takes the lead 
and occupies the toremost rank. He, whose 
reflections often pained and shamed him, 
has now few, if auy, mtervals of seli-con- 
demnation and seli-reproach. He, who was 
ence ensnared and deluded by the wiles of 
other, is become a tempter hiinselt.” 
pp. 298—300. 


The fellowing passage, in the 
sermon on Contentment, is well 


worthy of the observation of men 
of wealth : : 


‘ We may not probably err in asserting, 
at the most exemplary and useful charac- 
ters are not generally found amongst the 
most exalted and affuent y—amonyst those, 
whom wealth corrupts and misleads; whom 
rank, separates from the multitude; whose 
station estranges them from the humble 
abodes of poverty and wretchedness; and 
whose abundance renders them nsensible to 
wants, which they have never experienced, 


7 
ae 


and which they have kad no opportunity of 


familiariy and frequently observing. Consi- 
derations of this kind should teach us can- 
dour in passing yadgment on those whose 
condition elevates them above the common 
ranks of society, and from whom, «at the 
same time, more is usually expected than 
any bave e@ right to claim. But they also 
lead us to conclude, that affiuence, and all 


the circumstances that attend it, are not fy. 
vourable to general usefulness. What is the 
dictate of fact and experience? Allowin 

for instances that ought to be excepted, some 
of which have fallen under our own notice ; 
are we warranted in affirming, that men’s 
usefulness, with respect either to their ex. 
ample or their beneficence, has increased jn 
proportion to their possessions? Have we 
not observed and Jamented the pernicious 
effects of aflluence? Has it not separated 
some trom the profession of their youth and 
riper years? Flas it not made them indiffe- 
ret to a cause, which, in less conspicuous 
stations and with inferior abilities, they have 
liberally and laudably supported? Where, 
then, are the children and descendants of 
those, who, whilst they were acquiring opu- 
lence, were exemplary in their religious pro- 
fession, and zealous in their attachment to 
it?) Are the principles of their parents and 
ancestors less true and important now than 
they were, when they produced visible et- 
fects? Is the cause to which they were de- 
voted, less deserving of support? Does it 
less need the countenance of their example 
and the concurrence of their liberality ? 
Why, then, is the house of God forsaken ? 
Why do we survey our religious assemblies 
with regret? and wish, but wish in vain, to 
find the places of the friends of our youth 
occupied by their descendants? What but 
the banetul influence of wealth has pro- 
duced these pernicious, these deplorable ef- 
fects:” pp. 399—401. 


Our author indicates, in a very 
pleasing manner, the same feelings 
of regret at the declension of 
many “of the rising generation, in 
his sermon entitled, on ** The Anxi- 
ety of Parents for the Virtue of 
their Children.” 

We have thus travelled through 
the first volume of these sermons, 
and have put our readers in posses- 
sion of the general character of the 
divinity of the author. We shall 
be more brief in our comments on 
the remaining volume: there, never- 
theless, are so many parts of it which 
claim our attention, and will also 
call for farther animadversion, that 
we have found it necessary to defer 
the remainder of the review to an- 
other number. 


(To be continued.) 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&c. &ce. | 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
Ix the press: A Series of Letters from 
Madame Ja Marquise du Deffaud to the 
Karl of Orford and to Voltaire, with a Life 
of the Lady ; ~A Treatise on Mortification, 
by Mr. Lee, Surgeon, of Shields ;—An I[n- 
quiry into the Nature, Causes, and Treat- 
ment of Impediments of Speech, Cases of 
Amentia, partial Derangements, &c. of the 
Iluman Faculties, in a Letter from Mr. 
Thelwall to Mr, Cline ;—The Vestibule of 
Floquence, bemg Exercises in Recitation, 
with am introductory Discourse, by Mr. 
Thelwall ;—A History of the Inquisition in 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, with Plates ;— 
and Travels through Morocco, by Dr. Butta, 
in 1806. ; 

Preparing for publication: An historical 
Narrative of the War in the Levant, irom 
1795 to 1801, with Maps and Views ;—A 
collective Edition ot the Works of the late 
Bishop of London, by Mr. Hodgson, Rector 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

Mr. Cumming has in the press a new and 
enlarged edition of his Observations on the 
Properties of Cylindrical and Conical 
Wheels ; to which he has added a Supple- 
ment, containing estimates of the national 
advantages that may reasonably be expected 
trom the investigations of the select com- 
mittees of the House of Commons appointed 
to take into consideration the acts now in 
force requiring the use of broad wheels, &c., 
with such extracts from their reports as re- 
late to that subject. This work will be 
ready for publication in the early part of the 
ensuing month. 

The first number of a German newspaper, 
to be continued twice a week, was published 
on the 2d instant, by Messrs. Vogel and 
Schulze, Poland Street. 

The Rev. John Hunt has circulated pro- 
posals for publishing, by subscription, the 
whole of the Works of the Rev. John Howe, 
including at least one volume of discourses 
never before published. 


The great improvements intended to be 
made in Shoreham harbour, have met the 
wishes of the public, not only of that county, 
but also of the mercantile interests ot the 
metropolis, so that they are immediately to 





be carried into effect after the next sessions 
of parliament; and it is farther intended, 
that a canal from the docks at Shorehain 
shall open a communication with Worthing, 
and «lso that a canal, or iron rail-way, shall 
extend to the eastward, as far as Lewes, 
This plan will not only produce a place of 
saiety for merchant ships, but also for thuse 
of his Majest.’ navy. The central situation 
of the port of Shoreham will, no doubt, make 
it an object worthy the attention of yoverl- 
ment, as the imp:ovements at that port wil 
not only allow room for merchant-ships, but 
also for a fleet of transports to assemble, 
thereby expediting the shipping of troops, 
them by 
It is 
also in contemplation to extend the present 


without unnecessarily harassing 
long marches and circuitous routes, 


design much farther, as from the port of 
Shoreham being the nearest to that of Lon- 
don, and the navigation of that harbour 
being lately much improved, and extending, 
at the present time, nearly to the town of 
Horsham ; and, trom a survey that has been 
taken, it is concluded that, at a moderate 
expense, the same may be joined with the 
Thames at Guildford, thereby making it an 
object of great national utility and impor- 
tance. 

Forty boats, which have been employed 
in the herring fishery, on the Nortolk coast, 
betweeu the 25th of September and 1st of 
November last, caught upwards of fourteen 
millions of fish, which sold to the merchants 
fur between 16 and 17,000/., and gave to 
each person employed in the fishery, jude- 
pendent of the expenses of the vessel, about 
50!.—The herring fishery at Yarmouth has 
been remarkably p 
tity having been caught than ever was 
known. 


: ° 
roductir®, &@ greater guan- 
~ 


The boats have come in repeatedly 
with twenty lasts, and, in some instances, 
as many as twenty-three or twenty-four lasts 
have been brought in at a time. A last of 
herrings is 10,000. 

The Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, have 
lately presented Mr. John Morisen with 
their silver medal and tortv guineas, for his 
ingenuity in providing himseli with ertiticial 
arms, after he had experienced the niisfor- 
tune to lose his natural ones by the dis 
charge of # caimon 


This woithy man. whe 








r. 


undertakes to supply other persons labouring 
under similar mistortunes with that which 
he deplores, with artificial arms, legos and 
other instruments, adapted to almost every 
purpose ol lite. 

Common spirits of turpentine have been 
recently administered by several medical 
ventlemen of the metropolis, with cood ef- 
fect, in the cure of tape worm, The doses 
given were in some cases so large as two 
ounces, but those of half an ounce at a 
tie, repeated twice a day, were geile rally 
‘The vehicle 
in which the turpentine was adivistered, 
was generally honey. 


found to answer the purpose. 


It is a fact which ought to be kuown to all 
housewives, that if they begin to grate a 


nutineg at the stalk end, it will prove hollow 


throughout ; whereas the same nutmeg, 


erated from the other end, would have 
proved sound and solid to the last. The 
centre of a nutmeg consists of a number of 
fibres issuing trom the stalk, and its con- 
tinuation through the centre of the fruit, the 
other ends ot which fibres, though closely 
surrounded, and pressed by the fruit, do not 
adhere to it. When the stalk is grated 
away, those fibres having lost their hold, 
gradually drop out, and the nutmeg appears 
hollow; and as more of the stalk is grated 
away, others drop out in succession, and the 
hollow continues through the whole nut, 
By beginning at the contrary end, the fibres 
above-mentioned are grated olf at their core 
end, with the surrounding fruit, and do not 
drop out and cause a hole. Another cir- 
cumstance worth knowing, is, that in con- 
sequence of the great value of the oil of nut- 
megs, it is often extracted from the nuts that 
are exposed to sale, by which they are ren- 
dered ot very little value. To ascertain the 
quality of nulmegs, force a pin into them, 
and it good, however dry they may appear, 
the oil will be seen oozing out all round the 
pin, from the compression occasioned in the 
surrounding parts. 

The Rev. James Hall, has, for several 
months past, been usefully engaged in ex- 
periments tor procuring flax from broom. 
This is done by the following process :— 
Sieep the twigs, or the former year's 
branches, preferring the most vigorous shoots, 
for two or three weeks, more or less, accord- 
ing to the heat of the season, in stagnant 
water, or boil them for an hour, in water. 
This done, the flax separates freely from the 
twigs; and where there is not machinery for 
the purpose, it may be easily stripped off by 


childien, or Others, at any time, when not 
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lives in the neighbourhood of Holborn Bars, 
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quite dry ; as hemp is pulled from the stalks. 
What adds to the value of this discovery is, 
that on being cleared of the flax, and steeped 
for some time in boiling water, the twigs, or 
wood, become tough and beautifully white, 
and are worth, ata medium, from a shilling 
to cizhteen-pence a pound, for making car- 
pet-brooms, &c, When stripped from the 
twigs, the flax requires only to be well 
washed in cold) water, then wrung, and 
shaken well, and hung out to dry, previously 
to its being sent off to the paper manutac. 
turers, Ac. Protessor Davy bas bleached 
some ot it for Myr. Hall, who has also seen it 
spun, ‘The same gentleman also observes, 
that the fibres of all kinds ot mallows are 
particularly beautitul, especially the malva- 
sylvestris, They are finer than camel's hair, 
which they somewhat resemble, and there is 
no difliculty in procuring them. 


OXFORD. 

Dr. C. Hl. Hall succeeds Dr. C. Jackson in 
the deanery of Christ Church. , 

Dr. Phillimore is appointed professor of 
civil law, in the room of Dr. Lawrence, de- 
ceased, 

Rev. W. Crabtree is appointed master of 
University college, in the room of Rev. Dr, 
Sinyth, deceased, 

The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor's prizes, for the present year: 
viz.—-For Latin verses—“ Pyramides Egy p- 
lace. Foran English essay—* What are the 
arts, in the cultivation of which the moderns 
have been less successful than the ancients ?” 
For a Latin essay — “ In Philosophia, 
qua de vita et moribus est illustranda, que- 
ham precipuo sermonuuim Socraticorum tuit 
excellentia ? ” 

The first of the above subjects is intended 
for those gentlemen of the university who 
have not exceeded four years from the time 
of their matriculation; and the other two 
for such as have exceeded four, but not 
completed seven years. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


In our number for November, we were 
guilty of a mistake in noticing the election 
of public orator in the university of Cam- 
bridge. The competition for that office lay 
between the Rev. R. Tatham, and the Rev. 
RK. Walpole. ‘The former was elected by a 
majority of 20, 


Mr. J. Smith has been elected printer ; 
and the Rev. W. A. Pemberton registrary 
of the university 


The subject for the Norrisian prize for 
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rhe ensuing year is, ‘the connection of reli- 
zion and learning.” 

On the late Jubilee day, the master (ihe 
tishop of Bristol) and seniors of Tri- 
nity college voted a donation of fifty gui- 
yeas to the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. 

The Hulsean prize is this year adjudged 
to the Rev. W. Heath, fellow of King’s col. 
lege, for his dissertation “ On the advan- 
tage of difficulties in religion ; or an attempt 
ty shew the good effects which result, or 
which might result, from the proofs of reve- 
velation being of a probable rather than of 
. demonstrative kind.” 

The following is the subject for the Tlul- 
sean premium for the present year :—- 

« The remarkable propensity of the Jews 
io idolatry belore the Babylonish captivity, 
compared with theiy exemption from it, im 
veneral, afterwards, allords the wnbeliever no 
just’ ground for rejecting the scriptural ac- 
count of the miracles in the time of Moses 
and Joshua.” 

The first and second wranglers of the 
present year are Messrs. Maule aud Brund- 
reth, both of Trinity. In our next number 

© purpose to give a list of those who have 
obtained academical honours. 


FRANCE, 

or some time the curiosity of the Pari- 
sians has been gratified by Messrs. Fran- 
coni, with a spectacle truly extraordinary ; 
that of the most shy and timid animal, a 
stag, tamed and trained to the same _per- 
formances as the most docile and courageous 
horse. Led by his instructor, the docile 
animal advaaces into the arena, looking 
round on every side with an air equally ex- 
pressive of gentleness and intelligence. At 
the command of his master, he bends bis 
knees, and respectfully bows his head. M. 
Franconi gets upon his back, cracks his 
whip, and fires pistols, at which the animal 
shews neither fear nor alarm. After this 
first experiment, “he is left to himself, and 
made to perform the exercises of the ma- 
nége, like the best-trained horse. He sets 
off at full gallop: turns and stops at the 
word of command. He leaps over rails with 
wonderful agility, and even clears two horses 
ut once. Atter every performance, he stands 
still, fixes his eyes on his master, and en. 
deavours to discover from his looks whether 
lhe is satisfied. M. Franconi then goes up 
to him, pats him, and bestows other ca- 
resses, for which the gentle animal testifies 
the highest gratitude. In the last place, a 
triumphal argh, charged with fire-works, is 
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erected in the middle of the air; it is set on 
live: and the stag, impatient for the siynal, 
starts ofl, as soon as it is given, and passes 
twice under the blazing arch, amidst the 
shouts and applauses of the spectators. 

M. Chaptal has recently made experi- 
nents to ascertain the nature of seven spe- 
cimens of colour, found in a colour-shop at 
Pompeii. No. 1, the only one which has 
not received any preparation from the haud 
of man, is a greenish and sopanaceous argil, 
in the state in which nature presents it in 
various parts of the globe, and resembling 
that known by the name of Terra di Verona, 
—-No, ¥, is an ochre of a beautiful yellow, 
all the hupurties of which have been re- 


moved by w As this substance turns 


ishing. 
red by calcination with a gentle fire, the yel- 
low colour, which it has preserved without 
alteration, atlocds a new proof, that the 
ashes which covered Pompeii retained but 
a slight degree of heat—No. 3, is a brown 
red, like that employed at present for coarse 
work, and is produced by the calcination of 
the preceding.-No. 4, is a pumice-stone, 
extremely iight and white; the texture is 
very fine and close.—The three others are 
compound ¢olours, which M. Chaptal was 
obliged to analyse, in order to ascertain 
their constituent principles. From his expe- 
rimeuts on No. 3, which is of a deep blue, 
and in sinall pieces of the same form, it ap- 
pears to be composed of oxyde of copper, 
lime, and alumine. It resembles ash-blues 
in the nature of its principles, but ditiers 
from them in its chemical properties. It 
seems to be the result, not of precipitation, 
but of the commencement ‘of vitrification ; 
and the process by which it was obtained by 
the ancients is lost.—No. 6, is a sand of a 
light blue, mixed with some small whitish 
grains, On analysing it, MM. Chaptal disco- 
vered in it the same principles as in the pre- 
ceding; indeed, it may be considered as a 
composition of the same nature, in which 
there is a greater proportion of lime and 
alumine.—No. 7, is ot a beautiful roseate- 
hue: itis soit to the touch; is reduced be- 
tween the fingers to an impalpable powder ; 
and leaves upon the ski a pleasing carma- 
tion colour, From M. Chaptal’s experi- 
ments, he looks upon it as a real lake, ta 
which the colouring principle is united with 
alumine. In its properties, its hue, and the 
nature of its colouring principle, it has 
nearly a complete analogy with madder lake. 
The preservation of this lake tor 19 centu- 


ries, without perceptible alteration, is a phe- 
nomenon which cannot fail to excite the as- 
tonishment of chemists, 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


EE 


MISSION TO TARTARY. 

From the last accounts of the state of this 

juteresting mission, published by the Edin- 

burgh Missionary Society, we shall give such 

extracts as may be sufficient for the infor- 
ion of our readers 


During the list winter the missionaries 
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aud is more intelligent than his countrymey 
in general, The other, who is his nephew, 
can read better, but knows less, und yet is 
far from being ignorant. They informed us, 
that the Jetishkools and Jambalooks doubted 
the truth of their religion; and that several 
of them, particularly the priests, had, some 
secretly and some openly, desired them to 
inquire particularly about onr religion, bring 
them some of our tracts, (which several of 
them have no doubt read,) and observe the 
way in which we performed religions wor- 
ship. One of them attended for this pur- 
pose on Sunday last (Feb. 26), when the 
service was performed in die Tartar language, 
which he repeatedly suid was not bad. This 
Mirzah sermed to be eonvinced that some of 
the Jetishkool and Jambalook priests would 
He told 
Mr. Fraser, that the best way to convert the 
Tartars, was to talk tothem secretly. I was 
not a little pleased to find a Tartar Mirzah 
exactly of my own opinion with regard to 
this point. 
“ The report of the Besholbais having re- 
nounced Mohammedism gains 
und more. 


listen favourably to our religion. 


ground more 
Various circumstances, which 
would lengthen out a letter too much, might 
be mentioned to shew the effect which ouz 
racts have had. 

“Tt has, as vou know, been much die 


puted whether Abdy died a Christian, a 


Mohammedan, or neither. 


Christian, he made 


If he was not a 
manv a false profession. 


Last time but one that I saw him, he told 


me, he intended to cive his family a written 
permission to stay along with us, should 


they choose it. It is probable he did so, al- 
To Mr. 


Fraser, who saw him the day that he be- 
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gion, could not be induced, either by threats, 
or Dy promises, to leave us again. His ca- 
gcious mind, and knowledge, 
considering the country to which he belong- 
ed, are well known to every member of the 
settlement. Twice, last night, after I was 
in bed, he told Adam and another of our 


extensive 


young people, whom IL bad sent to inquire 
how he was, that he anxiously wished to see 
me as soon as possible. Tle was satisfied 
when L sent him word that I should go in 
the morning; but although | went early, it 
was not till he had sent the priest once, the 
priest’s son twice, and a Mirzah and a slave 
once, to call me. When I went he said al- 
most nothing, but looked as if he wished to 
say something, which he hesitated about ex- 
pressing. 

«“ The priest sat down on the side of the 
dying old Sultan’s bed, repeated the Mo- 
hammedan creed, aud said several prayers, 
to which the bye-standers, who were not 
tew, added their Amen; but the Sultan 
added neither Amen nor sign.—A Tartar 
Mirzah pressed hiin to make a profession of 
his faith, which the Tartars demand of all 
who are dying, and seem to think necessary 
to their salvation. The Sultan replied, that 
he believed in the Lord. As this was far 
trom being satisiactory, he was earnestly 
pressed to make a farther protession ; but he 
could not be prevailed with to say any thing 
more than that he trusted in God, and this 
he otten said without being urged. He ne- 
ver once mentioned Molanimed’s name. 
‘This no Tartar would deng to be a real sign 
of infidelity. It cannot be pretended that 
he was unable to speak, tur to tell all the 
other things that he said would require a 
whole sheet. Omar and others think that 
the fear of distressing his family, by being 
Jett unburied, prevented him from profess- 
ing his faith in Christ. He confessed to Mr. 
Galloway, a few weeks ago, that the argu- 
ments in the first printed tract, in defence of 
the death, resurrection, and divinity of 
Christ, were very powertul; and leit him 
much affected, aud incepable of advancing 
the smallest objection. He was wont giten 
io read the tracts, and Matthew's Gospel. 

“ We do not think,” say the missionaries, 
* that the directors should be discouraged 
for want of success. We deo not desire tu 
boast; yet we humbly hope, that our labour 
has not been in vain. When we consider 
the number of children we have gathered in 
from among the 
fdults that have becn baptized--the print. 


iz and circulating of wu vast number et 
Curisr. Oe-tay. No, 7. 


heathen-—the number of 
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tracts, and particularly of the Gospel by 
Matthew, in the native langosge—tbe in- 
quiry that prevails, and the suspicions of the 
truth of Mohammedism that have been ex- 
cited—the alarm of the chiefs—the appa- 
rent dispusition of whole nations to receive 
the Christian religion, produced by our con- 
versations, and the reading of our tructs— 
and especially when we comsider, our almost 
miraculous preservation till this periud, amid 
the ravages of the hostile incursions, and al- 
most constant wartare of the ditterent tribes 
uround us, we cannot help pleasing ourselves 
with the idea, that Providence hes dealt 
kindly with us.” 

“ April10. Abizawan Oghli Musa, who 
was in the Kabardian country laicly, came 
here yesterday, and told us, that he had 
seen Kamuat, the Senna, who visited us 
#bout three years ago. Kamuat had iutorm- 
ed him that the Sonna prince, his master, had 
directed him to desire us to send some per- 
son to instruct bis people in the principles of 
the Christian religion. This business Ka- 
muat committed to Musa, who, though 2 
Mohammedan, seems anxious to have this 
design accomplished.—Mr. Brunton, fore- 
seeing the danger that would arise from the 
Kabardians, told Musa that our people wers 
little accustumed to ge so far from home ; 
that we bad much to occupy us in our own 
place; and that we could not at present 
comply with the request of the Sonna price ; 
but that, if he sent two suber men, of good 
judgment, well skilled in the Turkish lane 
guage, we should endeavour to wake their 
residence comfortable during their stey, in- 
struct thei in the principles of Christianity, 
and, if possible, teach them to read. 

« The reports are still current with regard 
to the tribes on the other side the Kuban 
having renounced the Mohammedan faith. 
It appears that our tracts have had some ia- 
fluence in that part of the country ; and if it 
were in our power, we should open a corit- 
spondence with them. 

“It has been repeatedly mentioned, that 
a Beslielbay village had renounced the M- 
hammedan religion: but it is now reported, 
that they were soon forced by their neigh- 
bours to return to their old faith. 
lence, however, appears to have done luis 
for the suppo.t of Mohammedisin in that 
quarter ; for the majority ot Ure people ia that 
part of the Turkish dominiwus which Hes be- 
tween us and the Black Sea, are satd to have 


This vio- 


resumed their former religiog. Lis eveut, | 
am informed, has ercited the utmost herce- 


ess Mo a uye ®,. tue ¢ i>, Wait 
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stedfast to the faith of their prophet. Our 
settlement wil] need to be on their guard in 


such circumstances, especially as we are bit- 
terly blamed for the zapostacy of the tribes 
ja the mountains. Some of the Mohamme- 
dan doctors, who are .uspected of being fa- 
vourably disposed towards our religion, have, 
within these 


few days, been dreadtully 


threatened. Keekshec, who is perhaps the 
first doctor in the country, has been severe- 


ly , 


persecuted tor reading and commending 
Our tracts,” 

“ May 1. On the 20th of April, General 

, | ba ® . - >. 

Balya KOft sent Kattegary to request one ol 


us to visif } 


im at Georghievsk. On going 
thithes Mr. Paterson found that the general 
sent for one of us, with the express view of 
thanking us for the interest which we take 
in the welfare of the natives. Mr. Paterson 
conversed a long time with him onthe state 
of the country, and took an opportunity of 
Jaying before him the wretched condition of 
the common people. When he was told 
that the chiefs persecuted the people for 
reading our tracts, he was much displeased, 
aiid seemed to wish success to our exertions 
in Ch ‘istianizing the natives.” 

“The persecution acuiust the people in 
our immediate neighbourhood, for reading 
our tracts and commending our religion, still 
Not long since, we learned, that 
the chiefs entered into an agreement among 
themselves, at the fast of Ramazan, to appre- 
hend any priest who might be found to 
hear or to read our books, and whip him 


to death. Notwithstanding the hostile mea- 


. 
coniinues, 


sures Of tne chiefs, however, ihe people evi- 
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Christianity. 
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1¢ way for the dissemina- 
tion of Christian principles among them, by 
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means of tracts. 
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children taught to read, that they might be 
able to withstand our arguments, and defend 
their own religion. I was told yesterday by 
a Mola, who knows the mountain tribes, 
that Arslau Bey had attacked the Beshelbay 
village which renounced Mohammedism some 
time ago, and had carried off all the pro. 
perty belonzing to it. The Effendd of the 
village, whose name is Ali, justified Arslau 
Bee's conduct, and declared all the inhabi- 
tants of the villace to be infidels, except one 
man, to whom Arslau Beg gave back 400 
sheep, which he had carried off along with 
the property of the rest of the villagers. Two 
men were put to death. Yet it does not ap- 
pear that any of the people have been re- 
claimed. On the contrary, it ts said, that 
many more throughout the mountains are 
forsaking the religion of their fathers. The 
Mola who gave me _ this information, is an 
intelligent man, and has travelled over the 
greater part of the Turkish empire. He told 
me, that we were the subject of conversation 
every where, both on this, and on the other 
side of the Kuban.” 


OTAHEITE. 

In consequence of a serious war which 
had broken out in Otaheite, the greater part 
of the missionaries had thought it necessary 
for their safety to retire to the neighbour- 
ing island of Huaheine, where they had 
been received in a friendly manner. Four 
missionaries had been left at Otaheite, but 
were expected soon to follow the others. 
The war, it was thought, would end in the 
total overthrow of Pomarre’s government. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


A mission has been established among the 
Namaquas, which is said to proceed favour- 
ably ; 
pressed a great desire to hear the Gospel. 
The missionaries’ congregation has increased 
to upwards of 700. Besides these, many, 


and the surrounding tribes have ex- 


who are obliged for the sake of their cattle 
to live near water, come occasionally to hear 
the word of God, or one of the missionaries 
coes to them to instruct them and_ their 
children: for which reason, observe the mise 
sionaries, we want help in eur labours, ter 
we have a large ticld before us. 
SPAIN. 
A decree of Joseph Bonaparte, of the 10th 


contains the fullowing regula- 


Considering that it is repugnant to the 
spirit of the Gospel, and the purity of the 
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discipline of the best ages of the church, that 
the ecclesiastical order should be diverted 
from its legitimate avocations by legal con- 
cerns; and, at the same time, that the pub- 
lic interest requires the unity of jurisdic- 
tion : 

« From the date of the present decree, the 
ecclesiastical power shall cease to exeicise 
aly judicial jurtsdiction, * well civil as cri- 
minal, which is found to devolve to the se- 
cular magistrates. 

« All causes for tral, whether civil, crimi- 
nal, or of any other description, pending be- 


tween various suitors in the ecclesiastical 
courts, shall be transferred, according to the 
character and nature of their transaction, to 
their respective secular tribunals. 

“The judges, deciding in suc causer, 
shall apply to them the regulation 
law in vigour in Spain, as would have guided 
the ecclesiastical judges, to whom such 
causes would otherwise have been submitied. 
The mode and torm of such proceedings, 78 


of Cc? none 


well as the retteration of each cause, must 
be exclusively determined by the law which 
regulates the secular tribunals.” 





== 





VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


. 


FRANCE. 

We had scarcely closed our View of Public 
Affairs for the last month, when a new and 
most extraordinary scene was exhibited in 
France. Ahe long reported decree of sepa- 
ration of Bonaparte and Josephine has at 
length taken place, and their marriage has 
been formally dissolved by the French Se- 
nate. The cause of this singular divorce is 
stated to be the want of issue on the part of 
the emperor, and his solicitude for his peo- 
ple, which makes him desirous, with a view 
tu their happiness, of leaving a son to suc- 
ceed him, educated by himself in ail the im- 
perial arts. This separation has taken place 
wrh the protessed consent of all the parties 
concerned. Josephine is made to come for- 
ward, and declare that she willingly sacri- 
fices her own happiness to that of France: 
and Bonaparte, in his speech on the ecca- 
sion, expresses himself to have been fully sa- 
tisked with his consort; but that there is no 
sacrifice beyond his courage, when the wel- 
Josephine is to 
retain the title and rank of Empress Queen, 
with a dowry of two millions of livres (near 
100,000/.) a year. Nothing appears to be 
as yet fixed with respect to a successor to 
Jusephine. 


fare of France requires it. 


The annual Fxposition of the state 
of the French empire, which has been 
laid before the J evislative Body, is little 
more than an amplification of Bonaparte’s 
speech, of which we gave an abstract in our 
It atlicms, that, when the En- 


{&” , 


glixh landed at Waicheren, all the depart- 


last number. 


ments gave striking proofs of their attach- 
went, excepting that ef the Sarre ; which is 


—— oe a a ~~ see , 
therefore to be deprived, for 25 years, of the 


rights of citizens, and subjected to a double 
contribution ;—a severity which is doubtless 
intended to be exemplary. “ Holland,” it 
is said, *‘is only a part of France; an tllu- 
vion of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the 
Schekit, the great arteries of the French em- 
pire.”—* Should Spain free ter colonies, it 
will be her own fault. The Emperor will 
never oppose the independence of the con- 
tipental nations of America: that independ- 
ence is in the natural order of events; it is 
just; it agrees with the true interests of all 
European powers. Should the people of 
Mexico and Peru wish to raise themselves to 
the elevation of a noble independence, 
France will never oppose them, provided 
they enter into no connection with England.” 
—Bonaparte’s policy, with respect to the 
South American colonies, is obvious. By 
thus engaging to countenance their inde- 
pendence, he hopes to establish a prior 
claim to their favour and confidence, and 
ultimately, perhaps, to obtain an ascendancy 
over them, to the exclusion of the English. 
For while Bonaparte thus comes forward as 
the assertor of their rights, we shall probably 
be prevented, by our relations with the mo- 
ther country, from affording even the slight- 
est expression of our approbation to any ef- 
forts which they may make to deliver them- 
selves from their present state of oppression 
wud degradation. 


~ 


SPAIN, 

Gerona has been forced to open its gates 
to the besieging ermy, a‘ter a most gallant 
and determined resistance, second only to 
that of Safagoza. It surrendered by capiiu- 
The terns 


lation, on the 14th of December. 


He 
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were, that the garrison should be prisoners of 


war, and that the persons and jroperty of 
the inhabitants should be respected. 


French troops appear to be pouring into 
‘Spain in great numbers : 350,000 men, it is 
said, are to be sent there. The English army 
under Lord Wellington has taken a position 
en the froutiers of Portugal. The head- 
quarters were at Coimbra about the beginning 
oi this month. 


SWEDEN. 


The late King of Sweden has been re- 
moved, with his family, to Stralsund, whence 
he is to proceed to Switzerland, which, it 
seems, is the appointed place of his exile. 
He will there be in the power of Bonaparte, 
who, we fear, retcins too deep an impression 
of resentment for the inflexible resistance 
which he experienced trom this gallant mo- 
narch, to use his power ge nerously. 

Peace has been conclulted between Swe- 
dea aud Denmark, and also between Sweden 
aud France. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


The American Congress began its sittings 
on the @7th of November. 
the President treats at considerable length 
ot the relatians of the United States with 
the belligereat powers, and especially with 
England. The visavowal by his Majesty of 
Mr. Erskine’s provisional arrangement, is 
sposcn of as a measure which was ot 
jusiined py the circumstances of the case, 
an G: which no satistactory explanation had 
ws yet been officially made to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The attack on 
the Chesapeake is styled “ a murderous ag- 
gression;” and the conduct of Mr. Jackson 
is adverted to in strong terms of reprehension. 
“ lorgetting the respect duc to all govern- 
ments, Lhe did not refrain trom imputations 
on this, wiich rcquired that no iarther com- 
iuunications si uld be rectived from him” 
—but “ a ready attention will be given to 
communications through any chauuels which 


439 


mey be substituted.”—O! Franee, all that is 
Said is, that, though her “ trespasses on our 
commercial rights have lons been the sub- 
ject Of our just remmonstrances, the pustare of 
our relations dues not correspond with the 
measures taken on the part ot 
tates to effect 


ihe United 
# fuvourable change.’—The 
expeuses of the year 1809; the P.esident 
tates, would be met by ihe money remain- 
Ing in the 


"fy 


a ? 


treasury trom former years: 
but, owing to the tailure of the revenues 
arising from commerce, a loan would be re- 


quired fur the ensuing year. In enumerat- 


Lhe Message of 


[ Jan, 


ing the many blessings enjoyed by the 
United States notwithstanding the external 
wrorgs and vexations to which they have 
been subjected, Mr. Madison observes, thar 
health dad never been more universal; that 
the produce of the year had been ample. 
that the country every where presented 
proofs of enterprize, extensive capital, and 
improvement; and that its dependence oy 
foreign countries, both tor raw materials and 
useful manuiaetures, was greatly dintinished, 
“ Recoll-cting always,” he adds, * that for 
every advantage we are indebted to that 
Divine Providence, whose goodness has 
been so remarkably extended to this nation, 
it becomes us to cherish a devout gratitude, 
and to implore from the same Omnipotent 
Source a blessing on the consultations and 
measures about to be undertaken for the 
weliare of our beloved country.” 

The correspondence between Mr. Jack- 
son and the American Secretary of State has 
been published; and, while it must be ad- 
mitted that neither of these gentlemen has 
always chosen the most conciliatory mudes 
of expression, we must nevertheless think, 
that the former has greatly the advantage 
of the latter in argument. It would be 
quite inconsistent with our limits to give a 
detailed exposition of the points in dispute, 
many of which were exceedingly trivial, 
though urged with much heat and acrimony. 
The circumstance which afforded a pretext 
to the American Government for breaking 
off all intercourse with Mr. Jackson, was, 
that gentleman’s having affirmed, and, after 
the fact had been denied by the American 
Government, having repeated the affirma- 
tion, that it was kuown to that government 
that Mr. Erskine had departed trom his in- 
structions in agreeing to the arrangement 
which had been disavowed by his Majesty. 

There isigreat reason to hope, notwith- 
standing the unfavourable aspect of the 
President’s speech, that our differences with 
America may still be accommodated. 


INDTA, 


In our number for last September we no- 
ticed the spirit of insubordination which had 
manifested itself among the officers of the 
Company’s troops on the Madras establish- 
ment. ‘This spirit, instead of subsiding, as 
was expected, arose to such a_height 


that it was found necessary to employ an 
armed force to repress it. 
several of the native regiments induced the 
troops under their command to scize several 
fortified places, and to set themselves in di- 
rect hostility to the Company’s anthority. 


The ofhteers of 
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msurrection. ‘The particulars 
It is only known, 


dangerous 
bave not yet transpired. 
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Such prompt and vigorous measrres, how- 
ever, were teken by the Madras Govern- 
ment, as have compietely defeated the de- 
sjuns of the «i-atteeied, and crushed this 


that the insurgents have been entirely sub- 
dued. Lord Minto, the Governor-General, 
had thought it necessary to repair to Madras 
on this emergency; but the contest is said 
to have been at an end before he reached 
that presidency. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PARLIAM™NTARY PROCEEDINGS, 
Tue session o. Parliament was opened on 
the YSd instant, by a Speech, 
read by the Tord Chancellor. 


winch was 
It was in 
subst. ce as iullows: viz. 

His Majesty laments the calamities which 
have betsllen Austria. She entered into the 
war with Frooce without amy encourage- 
ment trom his Majesty. His Majesty had 
nevertheless given all the support in his 
power to her etioris. 

li appeared iuportant at once to destroy 
the turmidable naval armainents and esta- 
blisiments in the Scheldt, and to divert 
Frevice from reintorciig her armies on the 
Danube. An expedition was accordingly 
sent thitlier; and though its principal ends 
have not been attained, yet advantages con- 
nected with our own security will be found 
to have resulted trom it. 

Sweden has made peace with France; 
but his Majesty had always leit her tully 
at liberty to pursue her own interests in that 
respect. He trusts that nothing will occur 
to interrupt the amity between Sweden and 
Great Britain. 

His Majesty's efforts to liberate Portugal 
have been powertully aided by the confi- 
dence of the Prince Regent, and the co- 
operation of the local government and peo- 
ple. The expulsion of the French from that 
country, and the glorious victory of Tala- 
vera, have contributed to check the progress 
of the French in Spain. 

The Spanish government have determined 
to assemble the Cortes of the nation; a 
measure which, it is hoped, will give fresh 
enimation and vigour to the councils and 
erms of Spain; whose cause every conside- 
ration of policy and good faith binds his 
Majesty to support ; and he relies on the aid 
ot Parliament in so doing. . 

The intercourse between his Majesty’s 
vinbassador and the 
United States, his Majesty regrets, has been 
suddenly and unexpectedly interrupted. He 
has, however, received assurances of a triend- 
Jy disposition on the part of America, which 
will be met by a corresponding disposition 
o1i his part. 

jlis Majesty has directed the estimates for 


government of the 


the current year to be framed with all pos- 
sible attention to economy: he greatly re- 
giets the pressure on his subjects which the 
war renders mevitable. 

His Majesty recommends the state of the 
inf rior clergy to the farther consideration of 
Pai liament. 

‘The accounts of the trade and revenue of 
the country will be found highly satisfac- 
tory; the measures divecied by France 
against our commerce having wholly failed of 
any permancit eitect. 

“ ‘Tlie inveterate hostility of our enemy 
continues to be directed egainst this country 
with unabated animosity and violence. To 
guard the security of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions, and to defeat the designs which are 
meditated against us and our allies, will re- 
quire the utmost ettorts of vigilance, forti- 
tude, and perseverance. 

‘« In every difficulty and danger, his Ma- 
jJesty confidently trusts that he shall derive 
the most effectual support, under the conti- 
nued blessing of Divine Providence, from 
the wisdom ot his Parliament, the valour of 
his forces, and the spirit and determination 
of his people.” 

The Address moved was, as usual, an echo 
to the Speech. An amendment was moved, 
strongly condemning the conduct of minis- 
ters, evidently with no other view than that of 
discovering the real temper of the house. 
For this amendment, 92 voted in the House 
of Lords, while 144 voted against it ; leaving a 
majority of 52 in favour of ministers. In 
the House of Commons the*numbers were, 
167 in favour of the amendment, and 26S 
against it; being a majority of 96. It is to 
be noted, however, that Lord Sidmouth’s 
party voted against the amendment, on the 
ground that it went too far, in condemn- 
ing before inquiry; and this party may 
be expected to throw its weight in general 
into the opposition scale. Estimating its 
numbers ia the lower house at 15, this re- 
duces the ministerjal majority from 96 to 
66: among whom also, it may be presumed, 
are hot a tew moderate men, not particularly 
attached to any party. It is apprehended 
theretore, by many, thot the present admi- 
bistration is teo feeble to maintain its ground 
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long ; and 
strengthened by a subsequent division in the 
House of Commons, on a iwotion made by 


this apprehension has been 


Lord Perchester for appointing a commitiee 
to myuire into the conduct of the Walcheren 
expedition. This motion was resisted by 
mivisters, as premature; the information 
promised by his Majesty to the house not 
having yet been The 
195 voting 
for the conimiittee of inquiry, and only 186 
avainst it. 


furnished, 
however, thought differently : 


hie use, 


On this poin:, howeve:—viz. the 
stubility of administration—we do not pretend 
to speculate. 

NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The Isle of Bourbon, in the East Indies, 
surrendered to a squadron of four irigates 
and a sloop ot war, under the command ot 
Commodore Rowley, on the 21st of Septem- 


ber. A French frigete, and the Europe and 
Streatham East-India ships, were found jg 
the harbour, and taken possession of, 
Measures of increased severity have beey 
adopted against British commerce by the 
governments of Denmark and Holland. Be. 
haparte appears, at the same time, to have 
greatly relaxed the rigours ot his commercial 


decrees, zs they relate to France. He has 


perinitted coin to be freely exported trom 
that country In neutral bottoms; m which 


. . } en Pare t< e 
may be Diaspar i,k} CXChahae, @ Variery of 


articles, which are enumerated : and though 
iid mwa- 
Nuiactures cf Gieat Brita, yet he taust be 
that 
nuvato y- 


from France to this country has been very 
large. 


he professes to exclude the produce 


awari y a reservation is aliogether 


The quantity of corn brought 
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‘ WARDLE versus F. AND D. 


We stated in our last number the issue of 
this trial, and intimated our intention of re- 
suming the subject. Col. Wardle, it will be 
remembered, had declared, by the 
verdict of ajury, liable to pay above 10001. 
fer iurniture, supplied by Mr. Wright, for 
the use of Mrs, Clarke ; in consequence of 
testimony, given by Mrs. Clarke and Mr, 
Wright's brother, that he had come to 
Wright’s house with that lady, and made 
himselt expressiy answerable for it. Mr. 
Wardie, mdignant at this decision, addressed 
the public in a Jetter, in which were these 


words: * 


been 


here only remains for me now, 
before God and my country, to declare the 
verdict was obtained by perjury alone; and 
t do that fact the 
earliest the law will 


pledge myself to prove 


. 


moment the forms of 


silow me to do so.” Tn commenting on 


this sub:ect in one of our former numbers, 
we naturally assumed, in the same manner, 
indeed, as almost every one else, that Ceol. 


Warde was about to prosecute the witnesses 


r perjury; their “ perjury” being the 
“fact” uy vinch he declared himself at 
issue with them, and on which, therefore, 


intended prosecution would be made 
toturn. Hetock, however, another course. 
He prosecuted, not each for perjury, but 
he 1 tovether fur a conspiracy; by 


which proceeding, as it seems to us, the 
per became a point merely to be in- 
fey certaniiv not the specilic crinre that 


was to be punished. Lord Ellenborouch 


ecems to have taken great alarm at this 
mode of proceeding, for a reason which his 


. @ 
itaSil) js OM Li 


will best explain. 
Phe delicucdants might al} have been in- 


words 


WRIGHT, AND MRS. CLARKE, 

dicted for perjury, which, in trath, is the 
correct course that ought to have been pur- 
sued; and lL am not a little alarmed at this 
new measure of combinmg in one charge of 
conspiracy all ihe witnesses to a transaction, 
respecttg which they have given their tes- 
timony on Indictment for con- 
spiracy, in every case, has this hardship be- 


oath. 


longing to it, that it deprives every indivi- 
dual, included in such indictment, of the 
power of caliing those as witnesses who are 
combined in the indictment. If witnesses, 
instead of being questioned, and having 
their credibility impeached, should be thus 
combined in one aggregate prosecution, and 
stripped of the advantage of the evidence ot 
each other, i is a hardship of the most 
severe nature, and which I shall be very 
sorry to sce Imposed again.” 

But we proceed to the trial. 

Col. Wardle, «us we!l as Major Dodd and 
Col. Glennie, who were present on the oc- 
casion of the meeting at Weight’s house, 
severally swore that no engagement or un- 
dettaking to pay tor the furniture in ques- 
tion had been made: and thus the testimony 
of Wricht’s brother, and Mrs. Clarke, and 
indeed also the oath of Wright himself, the 
prosecutor mm the stood op- 
posed to that of three new witnesses ;—of 
whom, 


first Cause, 
however, two might have been 
brought forward in the first cause with much 
Had 
the question turned on the preference due 
to the two 


more’ propriety than in the second. 


contending witnesses, 


5 


sets of 


there micht have been some difficulty in 
the one hand, Mrs. Clarke 
certainty was, from general character, de- 


deciding. On 
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14310.) 
erving of little eredit; —Wright was il- 
terested, since he | 
of his bill by the press 
brother mivit be supposed to have some 


ped to gain payment 
ution ;—and Wright's 


leaning to his relation, who was also his 
employer, though on the whole a very fit 
and competent witness. Col. Wardle, on 
the other hand, was no less interested than 
Wright ;— Mayor Dodd's iestimony, or at 
least his general character, was m= some 
measure impaired by the circumstance of 
his being private secretary to the Duke of 
Sussex at the very time when he was ex- 
tracting from the Duke of York’s mistress 
aneedotes to the prejudice of his Royal 
Hizhness. ‘There is something undoubtedly 
extremely revoliiag to the feelings of re- 
spectable men, in the idea of a person’s en- 
joying the confidence, and passing conti- 
nually into the company, of one son of his 
Sovereigu, and being busily occupicd, at 


that very period, in detecting the faults of 


another son of the same Sovereign, through 
the medium of a cast-oif mistress, with 
whom he condescended to travel for that 
We cannot wonder that Major 
Dodd has lest his otlice, and the emoluments 


purpose. 


of it: he ought himseli to have resigned it, 
antecedently to his taking the path which 


he has pursued. Col. Glennie’s testimony 


does not appear to us, on the face of the 
trial, to have been liable to any particular 
exception. It should, however, be remember- 
ed, that his evidence, as well indeed as that of 
Major Dodd, must necessarily be somewhat 
less conclusive in its nature than that of the 
other party, inasmuch as they were brought 
to prove a negative. ‘The words, or some- 
thing like the words, aflirmed to have been 
spoken, might have been uttered, and 
though heard by the one set of witnesses, 
might not have been equally adverted to by 
soine of the others. We say, therefore, that 
here was nearly a balance of testimonies ; 
and if it was a balance, we incline to think, 
that, both from the natwe of the trial, and 
frgm the circumstance of an antecedent ver- 
dict bemg to be overthrown, the proper 
course might have been to re-atiirm the ftor- 
mer decision. Such also seems to have been 
the opinion of the judge. But a 
ness was brought; and his testimony appears 


new wit- 


to us to have so completely established the 
propriety ot acquilting the pefsons charged 
with a conspiracy, that we are not at all 
surprized at the readiness with which the 
jury proceeded to their verdict of acquittal, 
Mr. stokes, solicitor to Mrs. Clarke—a man 
vt good character, as far as appears, and 
well acquainted with Mr, Alley, counsel for 
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the prosecutor—swore, that, he being about to 
be called upasan evidence before the House 
of Commous on the part of Col. Wardle, had 
Suggested to the Colonel himself, that it 
would be better not to call him, inasmuch as 
he should perhaps be obliged to disclose 
what he knew ot “ Mrs. Clarke's being to 
derive cousidcrable advantages for coming 
forward upon the investigation ;” and that 
he liad also dissuaded the calling of Wright 
tur the same reason. Some ef his words, 
vivenou oath in the trial, are as follow: 
—~—“ Col, Wardle said, ‘ This is Wright the 
upholsterer: he iscome to be examined by 
me.’ [ said, «You surely do not mean to call 
Wright; tor he will, if possible, do von 
more mischief than myself, as in that case 
your furnishing Mrs. Clarke’s house, and 
sending him toe me, to bring an action against 
the Duke of York, will certainly come out,’ 
He said, ‘ Then you think I ought not to call 
him;’” &c. &c. On the production of this 
unexpected evidence, Col. Wardle was again 
called, and he gave a testimony in flat con- 
tradiction to that of Mr. Stokes. It is ime 
possible, however, to allow this new evidence 
of Mr. Stokes, and this superadded testimo- 
iry of Colonel Wardle, to pair off together. 
Here are now four witnesses against three; 
und the new witness is 4 man not at all in- 
terested, as “2 conceive, in the question at 
issue. He is also remarkably specific, as 
well as confident, in all that he says,— 
Yhere is a further circumstance to be can- 
silered. It came out, inthis and in the for. 
mer trial, that Colonel Wardle, who is indi,- 
nant at the idea of his being suspected te 
have bribed Mrs. Clarke to give ter testi- 
mony, by engaging to pay her upholsterer’s 
bill for about 10001, had paid her 100/. ar 
one time, and 90l. at another; and had pre- 
cured for her 500/. at another; tor which 
last transactiun he had beea guarantee, 
Why, then, are we to assume that the main 
who would supply above 600/. would not 
farther 10001.2) Where is the 
great diitereuce between the principle of fur- 
nishing the one sum and the other? 


supply a 


More- 
over, it is observable, that pains were taken 
to conceal the grant of 5001, another name 
being luterposed for this very purpose. On 
the whole, thea, we may congratulate our- 
selves, that in’ this case an English jury 
has done its duty; and it is inuportant 
that our conntryinen should attend to ques- 
tions of this description, since the inteiests 
both ef morality and civil liberty are deeply 
euncerned, Tt is of great moment that the 
fountains of justice should be as pure as 

yy 
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adininistiation of the 
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law is, after all, the grand security to our 


freedom ; and if witnesses may be bribed 
to give their evidence, and the bribe given 
concealed, who can doubt that abnndant 
testimony to almost any point may be pur- 
chased? And which of us will then be safe, 
either in his reputation, his property, his 
liberiy, or even his lite? Lord Ellenborouch 
observed, at the close of this trial, that 
if only the gift of the 1001, to Mis. Clarke 
had appeared, it woul! ave impeached he 
testimony before the house ; and that if it 
had appeared before a court of justice, and 
Mrs. Clarke had sworn untruly, the party 
giving it would have been subjected io an 
accusation of suborneation of perjury. We 
caunot do a better service to 
nity, than by 


the commu- 
disseminating the huowledge 


of this wholesome doctrine of the law of 


England. 
A public subscription, in aid of Col. War- 


dle’s expenses in the general prosecution of 


the affair of the Duke of York, has been 
opened, and between one and two thousand 
pounds have already been subscribed. We 
cannot help deeming this extremely objec- 
tionable, on the ground of its being appli- 
cable to the purpose of indemnifying Col. 


Wardle for the peyment of all those surg 
to Mrs. Clarke of which we have spoken, 
Surely the waichful guardians of ovr con. 
stintion ought at least to have provided 
against this use of the sum supplied by the 
sons of liberty over the 
been ady: 
tiou for indemnity 


ingot: it oucht 
tu be a sub "1p. 
Wardle for all 
save aud except those which were 
Mrs. Claike for her testimony, 
Subser’ptions for the payment of the ex. 
penses of favourite candidates at elections, 
are commonly dec.ared to be applicable only 
>the lega! cliarges.— We are not of the 
party of the Duke of York in this busi- 
ness: our opinion, in chat respeci, stands 
almost exactly as it did. But we deprecate 
violence on every side, as well as all un- 
fairness and injustice. \Ve are against all 
crooked means of pursuing even a right 
end. The interests, neither of religion, nor 
of morality, nor of true liberty, are ever 
served by such a course; and we hope 
that our readers will not accuse us of devia- 
ting too much into politics, by the length 
to whieh we have carried our observations 
on this important topic. 


to have tise 
; - a) 
charves, 


bribes to 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





4 Freiexp fo THE EsTABLISHMENT, BUT NOT AN ENEMY TO THE CANDID Drs- 


senteER; Antrpapa,; Inquisrror; 


J.S.; Puiromec; 


R. 0.8.G., 0.8.6. G.; 


Iiisronicus; and Dexta ; have been received, and are under consideration. 


Mr. Joseru Fox, secretary to the London Society for promoting the Conversion of the 
Jews, has requested us to convey the thanks of the Committee of that Society to the 


Gentleman styling himself «A Well-wisher to Israel,” 


for his Manuscript, being 2 


Reply to David Levi’s Dissertation on the Prophecies; and to inform that Gentleman, 
that the Committee have resolved to publish the same, and have adjudged the Premium ot 
Thirty Guineas to the Author, who is requested to make known to Mr. Fox in what 


manner he wishes the same to be remitted. 


We have received Mr. Ivrmey's paper. 


He will probably think that his answer ought 


to be directed rather to the paper on Infant Baptism in our present number, than 


to that in our number for November. 


Mr. Mudford’s notice came too late. 








ERRATUM. 


la the present number: 


p. 15, col. 2, 1. 4 from the bottom : 


After before, read God. 


























